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- Silver Plate for the Best Trade 


WY not carry a line of silver plated flatware that has 
| ack of it the reputation for quality? Itis not only 
“the easiest selling merchandise in your store, but it helps 
your store to be known asa quality store. 

_ Write for Circular 1245-9 describing our free advertising and display helps. 








_ INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CON | 
| Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. : 
CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Is the Big Season 
for Screen Hardware 


You read that sentence with a we-know-that-much- 
tell-us-something-new feeling, didn’t you? 

All right. We will make an amendment. ‘The year 
of nineteen fifteen is going to be the biggest season ever 
enjoyed by National Storm and Screen Door Sets and 
the dealers who will have sold them! 

First off, we intend to send you a handsome display 
board model free of all charge upon receipt of your initial 
order. 

The sets you sell are individually complete in sep- 
arate cartons; we box them by the dozen, twelve dozen 
to a case, in the finish of your choice. 

Will this be a big season for you? It all depends on 
that first order. 


National Manufacturing Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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A PEEK INTO THE FRONT OF MILLION 
ARTICLE KLINE'S STORE 


Million Article Kline a Cash Character at New Orleans 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 
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A peek into the front of Million Article Kline’s store in New Orleans 


on energy the day he landed in New Orleans. 

The weather was hot and most people were 
content to take things as easily as possible. Kline, 
however, was moved by both necessity and a million 
dollar impulse. He pushed his cart containing some 
thirty dollars worth of cutlery up and down Canal 
street driving bargains on every corner. Rent, light 
and fixtures were items that did not enter into his 
expense account. In a year he had a push cart loaded 
with ten times his original stock, and at the end of 
two years his capital permitted him to open up a 
cheap jewelry store on Canal street. Two years 
later he rented a twenty-five dollar a month store in 
the old French market, and put in a miscellaneous 
stock. 

Hardware made a hit with Kline, and Kline has 
hit straight from the shoulder on hardware ever 
since. He took a five-year lease in a favored spot 
and things began to come his way with a rush. At 
the termination of his lease the business looked so 
good to the landlord that he doubled the rental. 


K ‘ne was very short of cash, and very long 
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Kline couldn’t stand the pressure, so he bought his 
present location at 213 Chartres street. The price 
of the property was $50,000. Kline paid $10,000 — 
down and agreed to pay $10,000 a year. It was 
some contract, but he made good, and today has two 
good stores where the boiler pressure crowds the 
safety gauge six days a week. 

His business has changed his name. He won’t 
even tell what it used to be. His stock is as broad 
as the demands of his customers, and as long as his 
imagination. He says he has a million articles and 
no one denies him. His business is 98 per cent. cash 
and a sign over his office door reads “Ledger Closed, 
Cash Only.” 

A sign near the door reads “Swift Service is Our 
Long Suit.” One over the automobile accessory 
table says “Use Your Head, Think,” and another 
bears this straight advice “Don’t Steal My Clerks’ 
Time. Buy Quick.” 

His clerks are trained to say “our” and to speak 
right up in no hesitating manner when they have 
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The evolution of Million Article Kline’s business 


a sale in sight. The goods are displayed thoroughly, 
every item in the stock being on tables where cus- 
tomers can reach them. 

Million Article Kline’s stock invoices $50,000, and 
he turns it between four and five times a year. In 


the twenty-four years that have elapsed since he 
broke into New Orleans business circles with his 
push cart, this bundle of nerves has saved $200,000. 
Naturally he thinks the hardware business is about 
right. 





THE: “CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP” 


CAMPAIGN 


BUILDS BUSINESS 


ba 1914 part of the comprehensive work of the 
National “Clean Up and Paint Up” Bureau, 
which is located in St. Louis, Mo., was the obtain- 
ing of records from most of the 2,473 communities 
in which campaigns were carried on, showing that 
the increase in paint sales alone ran from 10 to 300 
per cent. But that is not all. In every one of these 
localities, through the activities of the campaign, 
hardware sales along scores of lines were increased. 
And in all cases the increase was in direct propor- 
tion to the active interest that the hardware mer- 
chant took in the campaign. 

This year the bureau will inaugurate campaigns 
in more than 5,000 cities in the United States, 
either directly or by arousing among hardware 
dealers and painters such an understanding interest 
in the work as will prompt them to start the local 
campaigns. It is the aim of the bureau to even- 
tually educate every community in the United States 
up to “Clean Up and Paint Up” ideals, which put 
into practice will make them better home towns. 

Literature sent out by the bureau is addressed to 
the hardware man as follows: 

“You ask us, ‘On what lines of hardware, for in- 
stance, were the increased sales traceable to these 
campaigns?’ Stop a minute and think. What lines 
would naturally have the call in a campaign which 
contemplates the making of a community into a 
place more like the ‘home town we’d like to have’? 


Think of some of the things that would have to be 
done, such as cleaning streets and alleys, front and 
back yards, cellars, and stables; the removal of 
ashes, carting away of tin cans and all rubbish 
from vacant lots, the filling in or doing away with 
breeding places of mosquitoes, flies or disease 
germs, planting and trimming of trees and hedges, 
repairing of fences, gates, porches, screens, win- 
dows, etc., and tearing down old worn-out awnings 
and putting up new ones. 

“Would paint do all that? What about the 
shovels, both hose and hoes, wheelbarrows, lawn 
mowers, rakes, hammers, nails, trowels and screen- 
ing? Do you see the point? How could a ‘Clean 
Up and Paint Up’ campaign be successful without 
these things? 

“But you will have to do your part. You can’t 
just sit back and take in the money. You may get 
a little bit of it that way, but the man on the next 
block who is actively co-operating and helping to 
carry on the campaign in the town will be getting 
a hundred dollars to your one. You can be the one 
to start the campaign in your town and get ahead 
of the other fellow. The National ‘Clean Up and 
Paint Up’ Campaign Bureau will, upon receipt of a 
request from you, show you just how to start a 
campaign and will work with you, without a cent of 
expense on your part. The bureau will bring to 
your assistance the aid of the mayor and other city 
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officials, women’s clubs, civic and improvement or- 
ganizations of all kinds, children, ministers and 
newspapers in your community. 

“Don’t say that you can’t afford to take the time 
away from your work. It’s part of your work. 
And besides you would stay away from your place 
of business all day if you felt it was justified by a 
sufficient increase in your sales and profits. 

“But don’t slight your store in the meantime. Be 
on the job there, too. First, have a stock of good 
goods on hand, so that when people do come to buy, 
you have something exactly right to sell them. 
Fix up your windows and show cases attractively, 
using the old ‘power of suggestion’ idea. 

“The bureau will give you all the ideas for dis- 
play windows you want, in which paint and all the 
tools and implements that would naturally be sug- 
gested in a ‘Clean Up and Paint Up’ campaign 
could be used. Then have your salesmen posted so 
that they will suggest and talk ‘Clean Up and 
Paint Up.’ Spend some money on advertising. This 
latter to be done in any way you see fit, but remem- 
ber that a wealth or lack of newspaper boosting will 
make or break your campaign. 

“Are you, Mr. Hardware Man, going to be the 
one in your community to take advantage of this 
opportunity to build business?” 

The National “Clean Up and Paint Up” Cam- 
paign has the endorsement of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, as well as of many 
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state associations. M. L. Corey, secretary of the 
National Association, is a member of the National 
Bureau Advisory Committee. Allen W. Clark, 
chairman, Kinloch Building, St. Louis, Mo., will 
show you exactly how to start. 

The broad scope of the campaign is well indicated 
in the following story of a local campaign in a west- 
ern town, as told by Mr. Clark: 

“But Williams is just an ‘ordinary hardware 
man,’ in a little town ‘out west.’ He’s no ‘civic 
leader,’ nor philanthropist. He sells paint as a 
side line. Last spring he got a ‘Clean Up and Paint 
Up’ folder. He read it. The idea looked good to 
him and he talked it over with Smith and Jones 
and Olsen, the paint men. The idea looked good to 
them. They talked it over with their local editor, 
the mayor, and the president of the board of trade. 


“A committee was organized. Yes, their ‘Clean 
Up and Paint Up’ campaign was a great success. 
The paint men sold a lot of paint. But that wasn’t 
all. The little town was regenerated. Enemies 
worked shoulder to shoulder for a more sanitary 
and more beautiful home town. They boosted in 
unison and became friends. Even the town knocker 
wrote to the editor ‘the campaign has snatched the 
town from the dogs.’ Hundreds worked on the 
campaign committees. But who started the ball 
rolling? That’s exactly what one hardware man 
did. Why not be that man in your town?” 
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THIS IS “PAINT UP WEEK: 





GET BUSY 











This window shows how the hardware dealer can assist the “Clean Up and Paint Up” movement by attractive 
window displays 


Trade Directory to Be Published 
in June 


COMPREHENSIVE trade directory of inter- 
national, national, state, territorial and local 
commercial associations in the United States is now 
being compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and will be ready for distribution 
early in June. The directory will contain detailed 
information as to the number of members, the an- 
nual income, the date of annual meetings and 
primary purpose of each organization and, by the 
use of a number of symbols, will show the principal 
activities of leading associations. 

In the hardware trade there have already been 
listed the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Heavy Hardware National Associa- 
tion, the National Hardware Association and the 


National Retaif Hardware Association. The Bureau 
is now engaged in canvassing the retail associations 
of the various states and Assistant Chief Brand, 
of the Bureau, desires, through the medium of 
HARDWARE AGE, to notify the secretaries of all state 
organizations that he will be glad to receive their 
names and addresses at the earliest practicable 
date with a view to incorporating them in the forth- 
coming directory. 


The R. F. JOHNSTON PAINT COMPANY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was host at a banquet served at the Burnett House 
on the evening of April 22. About 125 agents, sales- 
men and guests were present. Following the dinner 
various members of the company and several salesmen 
made addresses. President Johnston referred particu- 
larly to the excellent outlook and predicted that the 
summer and fall seasons would be very satisfactory 
ones. 



































REPORT UPON THE PRACTICES OF 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


VOLUMINOUS report upon the practices of 
A the principal trade associations of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers of farm 
machinery has been transmitted to President Wil- 
son by Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and formerly Com- 
missioner of Corporations. The text of the 
report, which was prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Davies and was completed just before 
the organization of the Commission, has not 
yet been made public, but a synopsis given out by 
the Commission indicates its general trend and con- 
tains sharp criticism of certain methods which are 
declared to be of “doubtful legality and to tend to 
limit the field of competition and to enhance prices,” 
while a large part of the activities of the associa- 
tions are conceded to be “proper for the protection 
of legitimate interests.” In addition to transmit- 
ting the complete report to the President, Mr. 
Davies has also laid it before the full Commission, 
by which it will be examined with a view to deter- 
mining whether the facts set forth call for action 
to restrain such practices as may be held to be 
illegal in view of the anti-trust laws and the some- 
what peculiar terms of the trade commission act. 
The investigation upon which this interesting re- 
port is based took up first the organization of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association, of which 
Mr. Davies states almost every important manu- 
facturer in the farm machinery industry is a mem- 
ber, and followed with the National Federation of 
Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, which, 
the report says, works in close co-operation with the 
manufacturers. Price maintenance was the chief 
object of the manufacturers. In the early days they 
were able to maintain agreements as to uniform 
prices, but the fear of prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws, as well as practical difficulties in making 
contract price agreements, led to other methods of 
influencing prices and in recent years substantial 
uniformity has usually been as effectively main- 
tained as by express price agreements. Uniform 
cost-accounting systems, with an understanding as 
to what constitutes reasonable profit, together with 
the exchange of information as to prices actually 
received, Mr. Davies says, have been leading fac- 
tors in securing the desired results. 


Influencing of Legislation 


An important function of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, according to Mr. Davies, has been the 
influencing of legislation. In this connection he 
says: 

“Among the matters of legislation to which manu- 
facturers’ associations have given special atten- 
tion are: Taxation of corporations, industrial in- 
demnity, manufacture of implements and twine at 
state penal institutions, the tariff and patents. 

“Efforts of manufacturers’ and dealers’ associa- 
tions to influence legislation, both state and Na- 
tional, have taken various forms. Members have 
been urged to write or telegraph to legislators at 
a given time; delegates have presented the views 
of the associations before legislative committees, and 
these associations have co-operated with organiza- 
tions in other branches of industry when legisla- 
tion affecting their common interests was under 
consideration. 


“The National Federation of Implement & Ve- 
hicle Dealers’ Association is affiliated with the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants, and 
various manufacturers belonging to the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association are also members 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
These affiliations afford a means of co-operation 
with other trade associations in expression of views 
regarding proposed legislation.” 

A feature of the report which will no doubt re- 
ceive careful consideration at the hands of the 
Trade Commission is the criticism of the methods 
pursued by certain manufacturers to maintain 
patent monopolies. As an illustration Mr. Davies 
cites a wind-stacker attachment for threshing ma- 
chines, a uniform price upon which is maintained 
through a system of patent-license contracts. The 
principal wind-stacker patents are said to be owned 
or controlled by a single company, the majority of 
the stock of which is held by the managing directors 
of one of the chief threshing machine manufac- 
turing companies. Manufacturers using this patent 
must pay a fixed royalty on each wind-stacker made 
and agree to maintain a uniform selling price. In 


commenting upon these methods Mr. Davies says 


that the particular facts with respect to this situa- 
tion raise several questions of public concern, 
namely, whether the control of wind-stacker patents 
“transcends the monopoly contemplated by the pres- 
ent laws; whether the method by. which various 
patentees are induced to pool their patents is ob- 
noxious to the anti-trust laws; whether the control 
of the said company by the managing directors of 
one of the licensees is compatible with public policy, 
and whether the said company may, in its license 
contracts, lawfully fix the selling prices of wind- 
stackers made under its patents.” 


Price-Cutting 


Price cutting by retailers is said by the report to 
have been a matter of great concern to the imple- 
ment and vehicle manufacturers and associations of 
dealers have sought from the beginning to discour- 
age this practice. In the early days certain small 
associations are said to have attempted to fix the 
prices at which every member should sell, while 
later the principal associations gave considerable 
attention to the possibility of securing greater har- 
mony among competing dealers by the organization 
of local clubs, at the meetings of which the ques- 
tion of prices was often discussed. These local 
clubs were urged to avoid price agreements, but 
to base their prices on carefully ascertained selling 
costs, including interest on investment, rent on 
buildings owned and used, and salary for the owner 
of the business. In commenting on these devices 
Mr. Davies says: 

“The success of this plan, however, requires that 
it be followed by all dealers in the same locality. 
The organized manufacturers and dealers therefore 
undertook a campaign to promote local clubs which 
should include all dealers in each locality. The local 
clubs were urged to adopt these cost suggestions 
but to avoid price agreements. The manufacturers’ 
association has suggested that each local club should 
ascertain the average percentage of selling cost to 
sales for all of its members. The use of this aver- 
age cost by each member in fixing his own prices at 
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once suggests itself. Such a practice would tend to 
raise the general level of retail prices and would 
militate against the independent action of dealers 
in the same locality in making prices.” 

The federated associations of implement and 
vehicle dealers, the report says, are maintained with 
the fundamental idea in view that “to the retail 
dealer belongs the retail trade.” They insist, es- 
pecially, that it is wrong for any manufacturer who 
sells through regular dealers also to use any other 
method of distribution which threatens to impair 
the trade of the dealers. Hence, they offer vigorous 
opposition to direct sales to farmers, to sales made 
through irregular dealers, and to sales through 
mail order houses. The opposition to these forms 
of distribution is based on the claim that sales so 
made are made at prices which are demoralizing to 
the trade of the regular dealer, who is obliged to 
maintain a store with a stock of goods sufficient to 
meet the demands of the locality. The dealers’ 
associations contend further that the plan of sell- 
ing through a regular dealer is more economical for 
the manufacturer than any other plan of distribu- 
tion, and that the dealer renders better service to 
the farmer. The dealer’s associations have facili- 
tated such co-operation in various ways, including 
the publication of directories containing the names 
of regular dealers. 


Adjustment of Complaints 


No problem to which the dealers’ associations have 
addressed themselves has proved more difficult, Mr. 
Davies says, than the ascertainment of some lawful 
means by which the members may be notified of the 
name of any manufacturer who declines to confine 
his trade to the regular dealer. In the early days 
it was found practicable to adjust complaints against 
individual manufacturers through the secretaries 
of the dealers’ associations, who usually were able 
to arrange a settlement, sometimes by collecting a 
commission and securing a promise that such sales 
would be discontinued, but court decisions adverse 
to such activities by dealers’ associations and in- 
vestigations by the government have caused the 
federated implement and vehicle dealers in recent 
years to be very cautious in handling complaints. 

At present, according to Mr. Davies, the federated 
dealers’ associations appear to rely principally upon 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association and 
the various jobbers’ clubs to persuade their mem- 
bers to confine their trade to the regular dealer. 
There are some manufacturers, however, who will 
not sell exclusively through regular dealers unless 
they are compelled to. The dealers desire, therefore, 
to create amongst such manufacturers a belief that 
the dealers will withhold their patronage if they 
persist in ignoring the dealers’ claims. 

The National Federation of Implement & Vehicle 


Dealers’ Associations is affiliated with the National _ 


Federation of Retail Merchants and the latter or- 
ganization has sought to secure legislation in Con- 
gress under which retail associations may legally 
furnish their members with information regarding 
manufacturers whose trade policy they object to. 
While the organized dealers disclaim any intention 
of maintaining a black list or of instituting a boy- 
cott against anyone, Mr. Davies asserts that it is 
clear that if they be permitted to disseminate infor- 
mation of this character those loyal to the princi- 
ples of their associations would refuse to continue 
business relations with offending manufacturers, 
even in the absence of an express agreement to do so. 

The efforts of the retailers to meet mail order 
competition receive special attention in the report. 
“A determined fight,” it is stated, “has been made 
by the organized dealers against the competition of 
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mail order houses. They have not only tried to pre- 
vent manufacturers from supplying implements to 
such concerns, but also have conducted a campaign 
to prevent the establishment of a parcel post, on the 
theory that such facilities would benefit the mail 
order houses. Since the establishment of the parcel 
post they have urged a revision of postal rates, with 
a view to increasing the charges on parcels. Their 
opposition to the mail-order houses has also been 
the reason for favoring a Federal law to compel 
all manufacturers to brand their names upon their 
products in order to identify manufacturers who 
sell to mail-order houses, and for favoring both 
stategand National legislation to prevent misrepre- 
sentation in advertising because of the belief that 
such laws would compel a modification of claims 
made in mail order advertisements. The organized 
manufacturers and dealers have also made earnest 
efforts to curtail the advertising facilities of mail 
order houses by persuading manufacturers who sell 
through dealers not to advertise in farm papers 
which contain mail order advertisements, or en- 
courage buying from mail order houses.” 

Mr. Davies’ summary closes with the following 
significant paragraph: 

“In conclusion it may be observed that while a 
large part-of the activities of the manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ associations in this branch of industry 
are proper for the protection of legitimate interests, 
yet there are others of doubtful legality which tend 
to limit the field of competition and to enhance 
prices.” 

The Federal Trade Commission, in pursuance of 
the conservative policy which is governing its oper- 
ations, has adopted a method of procedure in the 
handling of complaints and in the institution of in- 
dependent investigations which is very similar to 
the well-tested plan now followed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. According to an announce- 
ment made by Chairman Davies, whenever the at- 
tention of the Commission is drawn to an alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws or of the act creat- 
ing the Commission, an informal investigation will 
be undertaken and when the facts are ascertained 
they will be brought to the attention of the parties 
against whom the complaint is made and every 
effort will be exerted to bring about the abandon- 
ment of the illegal or unfair practices. In the event, 
however, that these efforts are not successful, the 
Commission will serve formal notice of the com- 
plaint upon the parties alleged to be violating the 
law, the issue will be joined and a date set for:a 
formal hearing. The evidence brought out at the 
hearing will be made the basis of the Commissién’s 
decision, which will be enforced in accordance with 
the method of procedure laid down in the trade 
commission act. 

The details of the routine procedure for the 
handling of complaints will be incorporated in a 
series of simple rules, which Commissioner Rublee 
has been delegated to draft and which at an early 
date will be made public for the benefit of the busi- 
ness men of the country. In favoring these rules 
Mr. Rublee will not only endeavor to avoid red tape, 
but to expedite all proceedings with a view to 
obviating those vexatious delays which so frequently 
characterize litigation in the state and Federal 
courts. 


THE SIMONDS Mrc. COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass., 
manufacturing saws, files, machine knives, etc., has re- 
moved its headquarters in New York, long located at 
40 Murray street, to the Gerken Building, 90 West 
Broadway, corner of Chambers street. The same force 
is in charge, and a light stock of most needed goods will 
be carried, but the main shipments will be direct from 
the various factories hereafter. 
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Charles E. Wetmore Dead 


HARLES E. WETMORE, treasurer and director 
of the American Hardware Corporation of 
New Britain, Conn., died at his home, 22 Grove 
Hill, Monday, April 26, after an illness of about 
four weeks. 
Mr. Wetmore entered the service of P. & F. 
Corbin as a boy of sixteen on April 1, 1871. 
He was soon promoted to a position as invoice 
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The late Charles E. Wetmore 


clerk. When the estimating department was cre- 
ated in 1874 he was transferred to it, and in 1880 
he became its manager, which position he filled until 
he assumed charge as superintendent of the manu- 
facture of the company’s product in 1896. 

On February 18, 1891, he was elected secretary 
of P. & F. Corbin, and was made a director on 
February 28, 1897. On October 5, 1903, he 
became treasurer of the company, relinquishing his 
place in the manufacturing end of the business 
to devote his attention to its financial interests, 
which were in his care from that time. On Febru- 
ary 20, 1905, he was elected second vice-president 
of. P. & F. Corbin and was made first vice-president 
on February 17, 1908. 

When the American Hardware Corporation was 
formed in March, 1902, Mr. Wetmore was made 
the secretary. On January 1, 1912, he became 
the treasurer of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, a position he held at the time of his death. He 
was a director of that company from its formation. 

Mr. Wetmore was essentially of New Britain as 
well as in it. He was born there on September 
30, 1855, was educated in its schools, lived there 
all of his life, and his thought and interest cen- 
tered there. Politics had but little interest for 
him, although he served for two years in the Com- 
mon Council, but he became identified with the 
various organizations and movements which tend 
to a better community. He was a director of the 
Y. M. C. A., a supporter of the New Britain Charity 
Organization, of the City Mission and the Boys’ 
Club, and was actively interested in their welfare. 

At the time of his death he was president of the 
New Britain Club. He was a member of the Coun- 
try Club, the New Britain Golf Club and of other 
local social organizations, a thirty-second degree 
Mason and past master of Centennial Lodge, F. & 
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A. M. He was president of the Hartford Choral 
Society, and took an active part in its work. He 
was also a director of the New Britain Trust Com- 
pany. 

In his home and social relations Mr. Wetmore was 
especially favored. Genial and kindly in his dispo- 
sition, hospitable and friendly in his instincts, ably 
seconded by a wife and family whose tastes were 
in harmony with his, his beautiful home at 22 
Grove Hill naturally became a center for the social 
life of the city, while his musical ability and his 
interest in all that pertained to that art, together 
with the unusual talent of his daughters, caused 
his home to be known as a center of its musical life 
as well as of its social amenities. 

Mr. Wetmore married Estelle Corbin, a daughter 
of Andrew Corbin, whose mechanical genius was a 
material factor in the growth of P. & F. Corbin 
throughout its formative period. 

He was a member of the South Congregational 
Church of New Britain, and was a leading spirit 
in all that related to its music and finances. He 
had an unusually fine tenor voice, and sang in the 
church choir for many years, first in the chorus 
and later in the quartette. He was chairman of the 
Music Committee, and a great part of the credit 
for the fine music for which the church is noted is 
due to his excellent taste and discriminating judg- 
ment. He was treasurer of the church for a long 
period, and later was made treasurer of the church’s 
society, but after serving for several years as treas- 
urer for both church and society, he found the 
burden of detail too exacting and resigned as 
church treasurer, retaining his office as treasurer 
of the society. He was elected a member of the 
society’s committee in 1908, and served continuously 
in that capacity from that time. 

Mr. Wetmore was a man who found life pleasant 
and who made it pleasant for others. His influence 
was a helpful one, and his cheery optimism, his 
approval of honest effort and his unobtrusive kindli- 
ness endeared him to those with whom he came in 
contact, and will cause him to be missed by those 
to whom he brought unfailing encouragement and 
support. 


Firth’s Stainless Steel 


é toe Firth-Sterling Steel Company, McKeesport, 

Pa., is putting on the market what is known 
as Firth’s Stainless Steel. This particular make 
of steel has been developed at the plant of Thomas 
Firth & Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, England, and the 
Firth-Sterling Steel Company recently made an ar- 
rangement with that concern whereby it will manu- 
facture this same grade of steel at its plant in 
McKeesport, for the American market. Experi- 
ments made in the laboratory of the Firth-Stirling 
Steel Company confirm the claim that when Firth’s 
stainless steel is brought to a bright, polished fin- 
ish, it is non-rusting, unstainable and untarnish- 
able. D. E. Jackman, treasurer of the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Company, has had a table knife made 
of the steel in use at his home for five or six weeks. 
This knife has been used to cut fruits, tomatoes, 
etc., and has shown no sign of rusting, staining or 
tarnishing. It has never been scoured, as is neces- 
sary with knives made of other steel, but is simply 
washed off with soap and water and it regains its 
bright appearance. Cutlery is the first purpose for 
which Firth’s stainless steel has been used, but it 
will no doubt prove valuable for many other pur- 
poses where a highly finished steel with a bright 
luster is desired. 








THE NEWS SERVICE OF THE TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL PRESS 


Sixth Lecture of the New York University Forum in 
Industrial Journalism, April 28, 1915 


By W. HETHERINGTON TAYLOR 


President of the David Williams Company, Publisher of The Iron Age, Hardware Age, Building Age and 
Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam Fitter 


USINESS is operated by an extremely complex 
B system—dependent on news to furnish en- 
ergy, just as your body is dependent on 
blood, te furnish your energy. Without blood your 
body would die. Without news, organized business 
would die. Just as your arteries carry tissue-build- 
ing corpuscles, so does the trade and technical press 
carry business-building news. 

Your body demands clarified, energized blood. 
Business demands clarified, verified news—not the 
hastily collected, unverified kind, but the kind so 
reliable that the business men will know by the facts 
published, whether to buy or sell a Woolworth build- 
ing, a railroad, a ton of pig iron, or a pound of nails. 

The news sense of the trade and technical jour- 
nalist must be no less acute than that of the daily 
journalist, but, as we shall see, news standards, 
and news values, in the two lines, are different. 
Let us take a moment to enumerate the classes of 
news with which the trade and technical press 
chiefly deals. We shall give a very important place, 
in the case of the trade journals, to news of the 
markets, and of this, more in detail, as we proceed. 
If the paper has to do largely with manufacturers, 
it should have much to say about the instruments 
of production, and their economical use, in manu- 
facturing processes; to new methods of manufac- 
ture, and new systems for dispatching or expediting 
business; to the problems of management, including 
efficiency in selling, in handling of men, and in all 
the details of shop organization and operation; to 
developments in research, and in the technical prog- 
ress of the industry, as, for example, metallurgical 
progress in the steel trade. 

Another department of news which requires in- 
finite patience in following up has to do with new 
enterprises, and enlargements of existing enter- 
prises, in trade and manufacture. Here is a mine, 
rich in business-getting possibilities to the reader. 
Trade conventions, which in their modern develop- 
ment, have come to wield a widespread influence, 
should be carefully reported. Now that government 
is having so much to do with business, the merchant 
and the manufacturer look to the press, in their 
respective trades, for well-digested news of legisla- 
tion, proposed or passed, directly affecting their 
interests. The relation of employer and employe, 
and labor developments in legislation, and in judicial 
decisions, should have careful attention, in their 
bearing upon wage standards and cost of manufac- 
ture. News of the export trade should be handled 
in a way that will lead to its largest expansion, 
which will mean that the trade paper must point 
out opportunities for business in new markets, and 
must further, in every way, the enlargement of the 
home manufacturer’s trade abroad. Personal news, 
properly treated, should prove one of the best de- 
partments in the entire paper. Members of a trade 
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are always keenly interested in what has happened 
to their colleagues; but personal mention should 
never be frivolous, and obituaries should not be too 
minute, nor should they be effusively eulogistic. 
Changes in firms, or ownership of companies; re- 
movals of business houses; new offices opened; new 
representatives appointed—all this, and kindred in- 
formation, is highly valuable, bearing about the 
same relation to a business that personal news bears 
to the individual. 

As a basic principle in its handling of markets, 
for example, the trade paper serves both the buyer 
and the seller, when it sets forth in its reading col- 
umns trade conditions exactly as the editor finds 
them. It is in no way the duty of an editor to 
publish his. personal opinion, as to whether the 
market price on any commodity will be higher or 
lower next week, next month, or next year. It JS 
his duty, however, to give all controlling market 
facts. He should give all information obtainable, 
concerning representative transactions. But above 
that, he should be an interpreter of transactions. 
To show the trend of things, that the reader may 
know when to go into the market and buy, is the 
hight of good market reviewing, but is a hight, to 
be sure, not always possible to attain. Then, apart 
from the week-to-week review of trade develop- 
ments, there should be from time to time the broader 
survey, in better perspective, from which he who 
reads between the lines can determine, with some 
definiteness, whether trade conditions are favorable 
or not, for enlarging operations. 

So you see a very great responsibility rests on 
the editor of a trade or technical paper. He knows 
only too well the master he serves, and how swift 
and sure will be his punishment if he cannot main- 
tain a high standard of accuracy or fails to live up 
to his opportunities. His master is the buying and 
selling public, in whose hands is the decision as to 
whether a trade paper is fit to live. 

To give you some idea how effective public opinion 
is, more than 95 per cent. of all trade papers that 
have been founded have been put to death, and 
out of that mortality has grown this epigram: 
“Any fool can start a trade paper; they stop them- 
selves.”” So, you see the position of editor carries 
great responsibility. It requires a man—not of 
the skim-milk kind, or just a type. He must be a 
personality—not a mere person. He must have 
backbone, courage and unflagging energy to become 
a personality, because to become a personality means 
work, work and then—more work. 

The successful trade and technical publication is 
handled by trained editorial experts, most of whom 
are devoting their lives to their chosen vocation. 
The blacksmith at his forge, the weaver at his 
loom, the engineer, either in the field or in the of- 
fice, the works manager, the retail merchant— 
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whether it be dry goods, groceries, or hardware— 
each has his special trade or technical paper. He 
subscribes to his trade paper, because he wants to 
keep posted on everything. doing in his special field. 
He demands, and expects to find, up-to-the-minute 
news of market conditions, inventions, shop or store 
practice, improved processes, and all the other mat- 


_ters enumerated above. And last, but not least, he 


wants to know as much about his competitors as it 
is honorable for him to know, because if he is thor- 
oughly alive as a business manager, he must know 
how to meet competitive campaigns, not only in 
selling, but in manufacturing. 

The trade and technical papers are rendering a 
service to readers who are highly efficient and are 
experts in their several branches of business; who 
are trained, by both education and practice, to an 
exact knowledge of what they need. The editor’s 
market reports must therefore be as accurate as 
human endeavor can make them. He must know 
when an invention or a new process has true merit, 
and how best to describe it for the benefit of his 
readers. He inust cultivate initiative, and develop 
ideas that will fire ambition and create enthusiasm, 
which means first, last and all the time that he 
must know his readers. He must know what his 
readers are thinking about, and he must learn to 
think in terms of their business. Then he must 
put in his paper what will positively help them in 
their business. One view of the function of the 
trade paper has been epitomized in the saying— 
“The test of the value of an article is whether it 
tells the reader how to make a dollar or save a 
dollar.” From the news standpoint that seems a 
narrow and mercenary standard, but it will have a 
better sound if we stretch it to include everything 
in the way of news which broadens the reader’s view 
of his field, and better equips him to meet competi- 
tion and to satisfy his customer. 

Trade paper men, as we have indicated, occupy a 
peculiarly confidential relation to their subscribers. 
While daily journalism has been growing more and 
more impersonal, trade journalism has developed the 
personal factor into more and more of a pow°r. 
This desirable relation, or good will, can only be 
established after years of service; in other words, 
the paper is tried out by the subscribers, and if it 
is a worth-while paper, they express their approval 
by renewing their subscriptions. You can get a 
pretty fair estimate of a business man’s ideals by 
the trade paper he reads. 

It is not my wish to make invidious comparisons, 
but it seems to me that the leading trade papers 
in any given field render their industry a far greater 
service than any other class of publication renders 
to the field of its adoption. A trade paper is really 
a pioneer. It must not only be the means for the 
dissemination of knowledge in old established com- 
munities, but in newly established communities as 
well. 

If the subscriber is a manufacturer he is always 
on the lookout to find ways and means to reduce 
his manufacturing cost. He wants immediate infor- 
mation on every labor-saving machine that may be 
invented. Millions of dollars are invested in textile 
machinery in this country. It is said, if a machine 
could be invented that would reduce the cost of 
manufacturing textiles 2144 per cent., that the ma- 
chinery now being used would have to be thrown 
out to be replaced by the new invention. 

The shop manager searches the trade and tech- 
nical press for ideas that will make his factory 
more efficient. The sales manager expects his trade 
paper to keep him thoroughly posted in regard to the 
best market in which to sell. He must be thor- 
oughly posted on prices; he must keep up to date 
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as to the latest and best method of advertising for 
the reason that he learned long ago that goods well 
advertised are more easily sold. The buyer for the 
concern reads his trade paper so as to be thoroughly 
posted as to when and where to buy and what price 
to pay. And right here I want to emphasize the 
importance of the care that must be taken in fur- 
nishing the figures that establish the ruling market 
quotation. As the condition of the market is in- 
fluenced by supply and demand, it is necessary to 
establish the actual price at which a certain com- 
modity is sold, and if doubt exists in the reporter’s 
mind, he must get verification. It is also necessary 
for the market reporter to know whether or not a 
sale has been forced by unusual conditions, such 
as a sheriff’s sale, or a wash sale to influence the 
market. 

And at this point we face the question: Does it 
take one or more than one sale to establish a market 
price? : 

To my mind, if a sale has been made, and com- 
petition meets these prices, then the reporter can 
report that goods can be bought in this particular 
market at the prices quoted, thus establishing a 
market quotation, but great care must be exercised, 
or much harm will be done, either to the producer 
or to the consumer. If the quotation is less than 
it ought to be, then you are forcing the producer 
to sell his product for less, and giving the consumer 
an unfair advantage. On the other hand, if the 
market quotation is higher than the actual market, 
then the producer has the advantage and the con- 
sumer is made to suffer. 

Great care must be exercised in the selection of 
the men who gather the information on which to 
establish a ruling market price. I know of no re- 
porting in the wide world where a higher degree 
of care and intelligence is required, for the reason 
that a mistake may cost somebody enormous sums 
of money. . 

In the matter of news standards, the trade press 
and the daily press have both contacts and differ- 
ences. Never forget that a matter of common 
knowledge is not news, and that the moment news 
matter reaches its destination it ceases to be news. 
This limitation points out the ever present Nemesis 
of all newspapers, the element of time. 

The trade journal is the distributor of commer- 
cial information upon which transactions of large 
importance are based. It acquires authority in the 
industry it serves, not because it is always the first 
to make reference to new developments, but because 
it establishes a maximum of: accuracy. It must al- 
ways vie with the daily press in enterprise, which 
in the case of news matter means publication 
quickly, or when it 7s news—but the trade paper 
must always make promptness of publication sec- 
ondary to accuracy. In other words, it may be for- 
given waiting to get proper verification of a report, 
but to print incorrect and misleading reports is 
unpardonable. It can lose more reputation by a 
single, glaring mistake than it can gain by a dozen 
strokes of enterprise in as many issues. 

In the trade journal field accuracy means not only 
a correct statement of fact, but a representation of 
news with a correctness of perspective as well. This 
involves a knowledge on the part of the editor 
gained from broad and intimate acquaintance with 
the business mechanism of the industry his paper 
serves. It is true, with rare exceptions, that the 
editor of a trade paper knows in what manner news 
should be presented to the trade, so that its correct 
significance shall be transmitted, better than does 
the trade itself. As the circle which the news 
medium serves grows smaller, the sources of infor- 
mation and the readers are more clearly defined. 
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Their relation with the paper grows correspondingly 
closer, and the frequency with which news is inter- 
changed between the source and the destination in- 
creases in like degree, with this result, that the 
trade paper which serves the small circle of its own 
industry, not only obtains its news from the same 
sources, year in and year out, but its sources of 
information are also its constant readers. Under 
these conditions of intimate contact, an error of 
fact, or judgment, becomes an unerring boomerang. 
There is thus a constantly impending responsibility 
so direct that it has no counterpart in any other 
field of news distribution. 

If you would have proof positive that this partner- 
ship of the reader and the editor is vastly more 
influential in business journalism than was the fact 
only a few years ago, find out what it is costing 
any successful trade or technical journal today to 
maintain an editorial organization and to buy con- 
tributions and news service. Some of them have 
doubled their editorial outlay since 1900. 

We shall get a better idea of the difference be- 
tween the news standards of trade and technical 
journals and those of the daily press if we take a 
concrete example. On the morning of August 30, 
1907, the daily papers all over the world told of a 
disaster in which the great bridge that was to span 
the St. Lawrence at Quebec fell into the river when 
half finished, a hopeless wreck of twisted steel. 
The general public was intensely interested in the 
details of the accident, because 80 engineers and 
workmen lost their lives, and because the longest 
single span cantilever bridge in the world had col- 
lapsed in the builders’ hands. Its interest was just 
like that of the general reader in the news that 800 
lives had been lost by the burning of the Iroquois 
Theatre in Chicago, or by the sinking of the Titanic. 
Bridge builders and engineers knew, like all of the 
rest of the world, that the Quebec bridge had fallen, 
but they could not find from the daily papers what 
they most of all wanted to know, namely, why the 
bridge fell. That remained for the trained experts 
of the engineering publications to tell. In five busi- 
ness days after the accident the engineering papers 
appeared with a veritable volume on the Quebec 
bridge disaster, liberally illustrated with sectional 
drawings, strain sheets and halftone views, giving 
as the result of their editors’ investigations on the 
ground an explanation of the cause of the failure 
that was substantially borne out by the later official 
investigations. 

Another more recent illustration: On December 
14, 1914, the fireproof factory buildings of Thomas 
A. Edison, located at Orange, N. J., were destroyed 
by fire, leaving only the bare walls. The morning 
papers the following day gave long accounts of the 
spectacular features of the fire, telling also of the 
magnificent courage of Mr. Edison in deciding to 
rebuild at once. This was news, of course, but not 
the kind of news that the engineering and technical 
world wanted to know. They wanted to know why 
buildings that were supposed to be fireproof should 
have been so quickly and completely destroyed. In 
less than a week’s time the complete story was told 
and illustrated in nearly all the trade and technical 
publications. Not only were the defects pointed out 
but remedial measures suggested of great value 
not only to engineers, but factory owners and man- 
agers as well. 

The trade and technical editor makes no appeal 
to his readers with the sensational, as is made in 
every issue of the daily press. The elements of mis- 
fortune and destruction, so prominent in the news 
of the day, weigh little with him, for the news he 
prints must be constructive. Accidents at indus- 
trial works, no matter how appalling, only have 
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value to his readers as his account of them shows 
why such accidents occur, and how they may be 
avoided. The daily paper has finished with a boiler 
explosion when it has told, with some detail, how 
many lives were lost, and how a great manufactur- 
ing plant or power building was wrecked. It may 
be some days before the weekly paper devoted to 
power brings out the evidence that improper 
handling by employes, or a defect in construction, 
or in the steel, was responsible for the accident; but 
the latter publication will be authoritative, and will 
give to boiler users and boiler builders invaluable 
information obtainable nowhere else. 

While the business journal is distinguished from 
the daily newspaper in having trade and industrial 
affairs as its sole field, its presentation of such news 
should be marked by just as great independence, 
and by just as great regard for the interest of the 
readers, as is shown in the news columns of the 
daily press. If a new metal working machine is 
described in a journal devoted to machinery, the 
article must tell the reader not only what improved 
construction is embodied, so that his knowledge of 
the development of the art may be increased, but it 
must tell the manufacturer in whose shop such a 
machine might be used, just what economy it would 
work in his operations. The fact that giving such 
details would also benefit the inventor or maker of 
the machine, does not rule them out of the article, 
though such benefit is no part of the purpose in pub- 
lishing them. But in all that is said of new devices 
for reducing cost of manufacture, or of new articles 
of merchandise which may appeal to the ultimate 
consumer on the score of merit and price, the 
writer’s attitude should be that of a judicial skeptic. 
He should tell what is new in the thing described, 
but never for a moment should he take the view- 
point of the seller, or forget that his function is 
that of reviewer and not salesman. 

One of the great missions of the trade press on 
its news side is to bring to the average man, in any 
trade, be he manufacturer or dealer; to bring to 
the isolated concern, working out its own salvation 
away from the great centers of activity—the stand- 
ards, the methods, and the successes of the best 
brains in that particular trade. In what it does 
for the smaller operator, who is out of the main 
currents of trade, the business journal may be 
made a tremendous power in toning up the com- 
mercial life of the lesser cities and towns. Weeks 
of time and thousands of miles of travel would not 
give the isolated dealer or manufacturer a tithe of 
the contacts with the best life in his line of work 
that he is able to get by the thorough reading of a 
single issue of his trade paper. 

I take it that you are anxious to ask how trade 
and technical editors become expert, and in asking 
that question you touch the very heart of the in- 
dustry, for the reason that what the subscriber 
really buys is the product of editorial brains. While 
it is true that a publication can be greater than the 
men who make it, it is equally true that small men 
never made great, dominating journals. 

Strange as it may seem, publishers are rarely 
editors, so it is up to the publisher to find his 
editors, and here is where the students of this uni- 
versity should be vitally interested. If the publisher 
is looking for a managing editor, it goes without 
saying that he must have for that work a man 
who by long training and experience has a highly 
efficient knowledge of the field his publication serves. 

Now you ask: “How can I fit myself to fill a 
position of such great importance?” If the publica- 
tion is published in the interest of some engineering 
or scientific field it will be necessary for you to get 
an engineering or scientific education. 
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There was a time when any kind of a writer 
could get a job on a trade paper. In the old days 
only one question was asked: “Can you write, and 
are you willing to tackle any subject, either tech- 
nical, scientific or general, found between the north 
and south poles?” 

If there was one curse under the sun worse than 
another, from which the early-day trade and tech- 
nical press suffered, it was the superficial writer— 
the man who pretended to know, and who could fill 
pages on any given subject without giving expres- 
sion to a single valuable idea. . 

Today practical training is necessary, some of 
which the individual can give himself unassisted: 

First, by keeping eyes and ears open. Always 
keep your notebook in your pocket properly clas- 
sified and indexed. In this book you should have 
in course of preparation ten or twenty important 
subjects on which you expect some time to write an 
editorial. 

Second, by reading and studying all the books and 
papers bearing on these different subjects. 

Third, go to every convention or association meet- 
ing you can reach. . 

Fourth, get into the game yourself. If your 
paper is devoted to retailing, get behind the coun- 
ter and sell goods. If your field is manufacturing, 
break into some factory where they are actually 
doing things, even though you are compelled to offer 
your services for nothing. 

Practical knowledge is what you want; you can- 
not buy it with money, you cannot steal it. There’s 
only one way to get it—earn it. Over the doorway 
of Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia is a 
Latin sentence, which translated reads, “The gods 
sell everything for work.” 

As a direct preparation for work upon a par- 
ticular trade journal you should get some acquaint- 
ance with its readers, or even with non-readers, in 
the field of that paper. The best object lesson that 
I know of would be to go out and sell subscriptions. 
You would soon learn what it is the subscriber 
wants to buy. 

Nothing short of wide reading, persistent study, 
trained perception and ability to systematize will 
ever make you, or any one else, a managing editor. 
Do not make the mistake that because you are a 
contributor you are fitted to be an editor. There is 
a difference, I assure you. 

The future is rich in opportunity. Efficiency in 
production is only in its infancy. Just think of the 
waste of getting motive power from coal. Fully 90 
per cent. is lost. Fifteen years ago the steam 
engine was considered the most efficient method, 
commercially, of obtaining power from coal. Then 
followed the steam turbine. Today it is the gas 
producer furnishing energy for the internal com- 
bustion engine. Who can say what the method of 
obtaining energy from coal will be fifteen years 
from today? Will the jitney bus take the place of 
the trolley car, and after the bus, then what? Will 
electrical energy be available directly from coal 
with the steam or the gas engine no longer used as 
an intermediary? Will the airship replace the 
steamboat? Who can doubt but some day pas- 
sengers will be carried from New York to London 
through the air? 

The motor driven truck, with its great carrying 
capacity, is fast taking the place of the inefficient 
horse-drawn truck. This change alone will mean 
the rebuilding of nearly all freight houses and plat- 
forms to expedite loading and unloading of goods, 
as well as the building of well-paved roads capable 
of sustaining heavy vehicle traffic, in every freight 
yard where freight is loaded and unloaded. 

Above all is the development of the conservation 
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movement, which seeks not alone to secure high 
efficiency from men as well as from materials, but 
to utilize by-products which have formerly been 
allowed to go to waste. 

Our methods of production are admittedly bad, 
but nothing compared to the faulty methods em- 
ployed in distribution. Just think for a moment— 
a bushel of potatoes that the farmer sells and de- 
livers to a freight car at his railway station for 
75 cents a bushel, costs you from $2 to $4 a bushel 
in your kitchen. A crate of eggs that the farmer 
sells for 25 cents a dozen costs 50, 60 and 70 cents 
a dozen in your home. Can you think of anything 
more inefficient than to see fifty meat-delivering 
vehicles stopping before one apartment house de- 
livering meat to fifty different families, when one 
delivery wagon would have done the work just as 
efficiently? I am told that it costs such stores as 
Gimbel Brothers, Wanamaker and Lord & Taylor 
at least three cents on every dollar’s worth of 
goods that they sell for delivery. 

There is no country in the history of the world 
in which the growth, both in population and in- 
dustry, has been as great or as wonderful as it has 
been in the United States. Nor has any country 
in the world a brighter outlook or a more confident 
promise of growth, and I think I can state, without 
fear of contradiction, that this country will main- 
tain, or even improve its percentage in growth, over 
the last twenty-five years. 

Did you ever stop to think what this enormous 
growth means to the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests? In 1915 we have about 17,000,000 
more people in the United States than we had in 
1905. These 17,000,000 people consume 68,000,000 
pounds of farm produce daily, to haul which re- 
quires 2250 freight cars of 30,000 pounds capacity 
each. If they only buy two pairs of shoes per year, 
the shoe manufacturers have a market in 1915 for 
34,000,000 pairs of shoes that they did not have in 
1905. The same illustration can be applied to dry 
goods, clothing, hats and caps, and for every indi- 
vidual purchase, amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. When you stop to think that our natural 
growth for ten years is equal to the population of 
two countries, each larger than Canada, you will 
get a bird’s-eye view of our industrial and agricul- 
tural growth. 

In your study of the future you must ever keep 
in mind this law of growth. What was adequate 
ten years ago is inadequate now. Ten years from 
today we will find business methods that do not now 
exist, brought about by the inexorable demand made 
necessary by the great growth in this country of 
both population and business, and it is only fair 
to measure the future by the past. Business was 
never on such a solid foundation. We are leadirfg 
the world in finance, manufacturing and commerce. 
Just as we have a growing betterment in business, 
sO may we expect better business methods to suc- 
ceed the old, and as the country grows, and de- 
velops in population and industry, so will the de- 
mands on the trade paper editor grow. The business 
world can depend upon the trade and technical 
press to do its part in this wonderful development. 
Its already highly efficient field service will continue 
to develop—always fully abreast, and ofttimes 
leading, the field in which it serves. 

The trade and technical press stands for the | 
American business man. It believes in his genius, 
his brain, his honesty and his integrity; that he is 
engaged in solving great problems, the solution of 
which will bring benefit to all mankind; and he will 
always find the business editor ready and willing 
through the columns of his paper to assist in every 
practical way. 
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Age of Specialization 


ECOND to nothing in merchandising is the re- 

duction of overhead expense. A common fault 

in the conduct of modern business is that of saving 

in the cost of labor and material which is often 

counterbalanced by waste in the purchase of ac- 

cessories; like buying a 20-cent luncheon to econo- 
mize, and topping off with a quarter cigar. 


For instance, cotton and wool waste is an ac- 
cessory, yet essential to the business of many 
producers. 

The usual method of buying waste offers little 
chance for a purchaser to stipulate the exact quality 
wanted. He buys largely upon the reputation of 
the house dealt with and takes chances on the 
quality. This frequently necessitates discarding 
a certain percentage of each bale. 


Order padding has likewise been a custom, the 
merchant, it is charged, often shipping from 30 to 
40 per cent. more than ordered, which the pur- 
chaser accepts and pays for. The third money 
losing way has been through an excess of “tare” 
(wrappings); rope and burlap weighing much 
more than the purchaser should be charged for. 
Combined, these three harmful features have 
caused much extra expense in the buying of cotton 
and wool waste. 

The Royal Mfg. Company has adopted a novel 
plan (which is being advertised extensively). The 
new method will largely eliminate these three ob- 
jectionable features. The company has adopted 
a sampling folder which shows twelve specifically 
named grades of actual waste, enabling the user 
to order definitely and so be sure of the same 
quality constantly. There has been established a 
standard “tare” of not over 6 per cent. There is 
also a guarantee to ship only actual weight bales, 
so that there is shipped and billed to the customer 
only the exact amount of his order. These de- 
partures from former practice are offered as ad- 
vantages in the minimizing of overhead expense in 
the machinery, engineering and allied trades. 
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Unusual Display of Seeds 


EW hardware men realize the possibilities of 
the attractive window trims that can be made 
with seeds. As a rule no loose seeds are shown, 
the window trimmer contenting himself with dis- 
playing a few packets, or possibly with placing a 
rack, filled with package seed, in the window. 

The Jones Hardware Company, Peru, Ind., has 
changed seed displays from the commonplace to the 
artistic. The picture of its show window, repro- 
duced herewith, hardly does the display justice, but 
it shows what can be accomplished. 

The floor of the window was divided into “V” 
shaped sections, radiating from the center. These 
sections were then sub-divided and the spaces thus 
made were filled with bulk seed. The side and back 
of the window was well trimmed with packages of 
seeds, and the manufacturers’ advertising matter 
was used to advantage. 

Seed sales by hardware men are increasing each 
year. The line is one that requires little knowledge 
and practically no investment of capital. The per- 
centage of profit, especially on bulk seeds, is very 
pleasing. The majority of hardware merchants 
confine their efforts with this line to seeds that are 
purchased by the householder, making no attempt 
to secure the farmers’ trade for field seeds. A par- 
ticular advantage of small seed sales is the addi- 
tional business that they create. Invariably the 
householder finds that he needs something in the 
tool line before he can begin planting. In the case 
of lawn seed it places the merchant in line for the 
lawn hose and lawn mower business, and all the 
smaller articles that are their natural accessories. 

The hardware man finds many competitors for 
the seed trade. It seems that every one from the 
ten cent store proprietor to the local pharmacist 
wants the seed business. The merchant who is 
most aggressive will, of course, obtain the bulk of 
the business. The line is well worth attention and 
displays such as the Jones Hardware Company has 
made will help bring most of the business through 
hardware channels. 

















An unusual and attractive display of seeds made by the Jones Hardware Company, Peru, Ind. 
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By Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 


ARDWARE merchants should not forget to 

H profit by the fact that wedding gifts must be 

bought throughout the months of May and 

June. June is considered the great wedding month 

of the year. This also offers an opportunity for 
you to display wedding anniversary gifts. 

Among the articles that should contribute lib- 
erally to a showing of this character are china and 
silver ware, cut glass and other items that will 
assist in beautifying the home. 

There should be a double purpose in these dis- 
plays: In the first place, the exhibits should be so 
designed that they will prove a good advertisement 
for the store—they should be such as to stamp the 
establishment as being wide awake, original and pro- 
gressive. In the second place, the exhibits should 
be so planned that thev will sell the merchandise on 
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A centermece for a window display of wedding and 
wedding anniversary gifts 


display and thus bring profit, as well as publicity, to 
the store. 

The accompanying background design is strictly 
original, and will provide a striking as well as an 
appropriate setting for a June wedding window. 
The arrangement is simple in the extreme, and the 
features introduced can be easily executed. 

The heart, which covers so large a part of the 
background, may be cut from composition board and 
painted red. In the center of the heart is the repre- 
sentation of a large engagement ring, with a sug- 
gestive and appropriate scene enclosed within the 
band. 

To reproduce the sparkles from the diamond, small 
sections of mirror can be cut and pasted in proper 
form to the heart; or the effect can be produced by 
painting the stone in silver. 

The large arrow, standing on end just back of the 
heart, can be cut from 1l-inch lumber and painted 
with gold. The arrow can be made to serve as a 
support for the heart. 
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Card made with Soennecken pen and an illustration 
taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of Smith & 
Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 


Seasonable foliage and flowers can be gracefully 
arranged at each side of the heart in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 

Do you study the advertising pages of HARDWARE 
AGE, and are you getting their full value, both from 
an advertisement and utility standpoint? 

Under this heading we have reproduced from time 
to time many clever show cards, using illustrations 
taken from the advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE 
as embellishments. 

The accompanying cards show two more designs 
which offer practical suggestions of this character. 
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Card made with Soennecken pen and an illustration 
taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 





Each card was made on quarter sheet size, 11 x 14 
inches, lettered in black on white. The cards were 
made throughout with the Soennecken pen, using 
various sizes to secure the contrast in lettering. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Hardware Age Publishes Letters of A. T. Simonds and Theodore 
N. Vail Upon an Important Question of the Day 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

President Vail of the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, in his last report to the directors 
of that company, addresses a letter which he says 
“is not strictly pertinent to the annual report of 
the company.” A copy of that letter is attached. 

He writes in such*a sound, philosophical way 
about conditions of economic unsettlement which 
should not and cannot continue indefinitely that 
the letter appealed to me very strongly, and I am 
passing it along because the same doctrine may 
also appeal to you. 

Should you wish to reprint any or all of this 
letter, that might be a good way to bring this inter- 
esting message before a great many who might not 
otherwise have an opportunity to read it. 

Very truly yours, 
SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY, 
A. T. Simonds, President. 


Mr. Vail’s letter is as follows: 


OQ the directors and security holders of the 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY: 

The future of public service enterprises for inter- 
communication and interchange is something in 
which you have an indirect interest as members 
of a great community, and a direct interest in one 
of the principal enterprises, the telephone. In fact, 
the question to my mind is so important that the 
direct interest would be as a member of the com- 
munity and the indirect as financially interested 
in one of the enterprises. 

There is a condition of disturbance, of economic 
unsettlement, which cannot continue indefinitely. 
Either the causes must be removed, or by a period 
of quiet and freedom from other changes a chance 
be given for the new conditions to adjust them- 
selves. 

Never were the basic conditions of the country 
better than now for a restoration and continuance 
of normal conditions. The correction is simple and 
is pointed out by numerous precedents of the past 
and by well established economic laws. 

It does seem as if by combined effort of all, right 
ideas and a right understanding might be brought 
to bear on the solution of these questions. 

While the subject is not strictly pertinent to 
the annual report of the company, yet, in my 
opinion, it is so important that the note of warning 
should be sounded. 


Public Service 


The most vital of all present economic problems are 
the relations between the public and public service 
utilities, particularly those of interchange and inter- 
course—what constitutes proper regulation and control 
—what is the best method of securing their proper 
maintenance and further extension. 


Movement is life—intercourse and interchange 
are the basis of civilization and commerce. 

The quantity, quality and convenience of the 
means of intercommunication determine the pros- 
perity of the community, for on them depend the 
degree of interchange of thought and of commodity 
—the degree of civilization and of commerce. 

The demand for any production creates its value. 
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The demand depends upon available fields of con- 
sumption made accessible and convenient by ade- 
quate and efficient facilities of intercourse and in- . 
terchange. 

The United States of today, in all its magnifi- 
cence, has been created—its latent possibilities 
made tangible, its prosperity maintained, its 
growth continued—by or because of these means of 
intercourse and interchange. The maintenance and 
continued growth of this prosperity will be in a 
great measure dependent upon the maintenance 
and continued growth of the utilities which furnish 
these facilities. All other utilities or industrial 
or commercial enterprises are subordinate to and 
dependent upon them. 

Until proper relations are established between 
the public and the public utilities, there cannot be 
too many repetitions of their importance, no effort 
should be spared to emphasize it and guide the 
public to right conclusions. Until some popular 
misunderstandings are corrected it will be difficult 
to establish proper relations. 

It is the generally accepted belief that utilities 
are dependent on the public rather than the public 
dependent on them; while neither could exist with- 
out the other, means of intercourse and interchange 
are the advance agents. Competition, control, 
regulation and legislation have been looked upon as 
the causes or forces which have enabled or com- 
pelled industrial enterprises to improve and extend 
their service; to increase production; to pay in- 
creased wages and taxes; and at the same time to 
decrease charges for service rendered. While these 
have been to some extent a stimulus, the wonderful 
improvement which has been made has been coinci- 
dent, and indissolubly connected with the replace- 
ment of the old “rule of thumb” methods, by meth- 
ods of scientific operation. Jnvestigation, research, 
and the application of the results to both operation 
and production have produced “much more’ and 
“much better” from the same or less effort and ex- 
penditure, and have obtained valuable products from 
what had heretofore been wasted; much to the 
benefit of the worker, the public served, and of 
those responsible for the work. There is a lack of 
consistency in the understanding respecting enter- 
prise and initiative, and the relations between cap- 
ital and labor, the employer and the employe, 
There are many ideals and beautiful theories which 
in time we hope may be realized. But commerce 
and industry are dependent upon the purchaser and 
consumer and so long as the human factor of self- 
interest as it now exists controls them in their 
dealings, so long must the effect of that same exist- 
ing human factor be taken into consideration by 
commerce and industry in their relations with both 
producer and the worker. 

The situation in the past has been aggravated, 
public indignation aroused, and public action in- 
fluenced, by misleading and wilfully mistaken state- 
ments of irresponsible demagogues and imprac- 
tical theorists. There may have been some lack 
of a sense of reciprocal obligation on the part of 
some corporations and their servants to the public. 
There may have been some abuses, but even if the 
worst that has been asserted was true, they were 
not of the kind that could have brought about 
existing conditions, which arise from an imposed 
reduction in revenue and an imposed increase of 
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expenses. The public in turn has attempted to 
bring about ideal conditions through the power of 
control and regulation. This power has resulted 
in some cases in the impairment and even in the 
destruction of property rights and of the physical 
property involved. 


Justice on Both Sides 


Happily, those abuses that existed are passing, 
and there is evidence of better understanding and 
appreciation, and more substantial justice on both 
sides. The public, and particularly those de- 
pendent on employment, will soon realize that the 
wealth of this country does not consist of tangible 
tokens of value that can be realized upon at will, 
but that it largely consists of property, or certifi- 
cates representing property, which has been created 
by the investment of their savings in these enter- 
prises of utility and industry. The returns from 
and the intrinsic value of these enterprises, depend 
on the activity caused by demand for the products 
or service produced by the employment of workers. 
Without that activity, employment ceases, returns 
disappear and values are dissipated. 

Public service enterprises when prosperous are 
large employers of labor and large purchasers and 
consumers of all varieties of products and manu- 
factures. Their activity means employment and 
circulation of money which in turn means further 
consumption of products and manufactures, and 
the further employment of labor. Employment 
means ability to purchase. Ability to purchase 
means consumption. Consumption means produc- 
tion, and production for which there is a demand 
means prosperity. Abundant employment makes 
the worker his own master. He can afford to pur- 
chase and consume production. Without employ- 
ment he is a burden on his savings, his friends or 
on the community. 

It is a great revolving circle of civic and indus- 
trial conditions, no beginning, no ending. So long 
as it is unbroken, so long as each condition is bal- 
anced by the others, so long as all changes in con- 
ditions are allowed to take place by evolution from 
old to new, or so long as these changes take place 
with sufficient deliberation to allow other conditions 
to become adapted to the changes, so long all will 
go well and there will be peace, prosperity and 
progress. 

In such times and such conditions everything 
goes so smoothly that economic life seems common- 
place and monotonous; then come the revolutionary 
changes brought about through those who are too 
indifferent, careless and unthinking to resist the 
influence of too radical theorists. 

When the balance is broken by these changes, 
and the relations between the conditions are 
changed faster than any adjustment between them 
ean take place, then will come disturbance. Con- 
tinued disturbance is inevitably followed by dis- 
aster. 

To maintain present conditions only, or even ob- 
tain actual though not normal increase, does not 
mean progress and is not a sound economic posi- 
tion. It is the normal increase that must be had 
if we are to maintain our relative position and 
provide for the millions yearly added by new gen- 
erations and new immigration. 

The entire public, working or investing, will all 
stand by and uphold a control and regulation 
which will be thorough and effective and at the 
same time equitable, just and practical. But has 
the public ever remained complaisant when it is 
brought face to face with disturbance, uncertainty 
and unemployment, caused by too drastic action or 
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too radical legislation upon economic conditions or 
industrial enterprises ? 


Control and Regulation 


Control and regulation can make unnecessary de- 
mands upon the time of those who are responsible 
for operation; they can become destructive in- 
stead of constructive; they can by delay paralyze 
commerce; they can through the inexperienced in 
operation impose unnecessary burdens and unzneces- 
Sary expenditure upon corporations; they can im- 
pose or require too many regulations and theories 
of operation and too many undeveloped experi- 
ments in plant and equipment; they can very easily 
run into operation. Demands of labor for increased 
wages and shorter hours, and demands of the pub- 
lic for increased service, must be met by increased 
revenue produced by increased rates. The applica- 
tion of scientific and improved methods to operation 
produced great results in reduction of expenses be- 
cause it had an unworked field to start with, but 
it cannot be expected that the same ratio of prog- 
ress will be indefinitely maintained. The irre- 
ducible minimum in unit expense has been reached 
in some industries and soon will be in all. 

A corporation, no more than an individual, can 
be bound hand and foot and yet be active or give 
good service. 

If too many burdens are put upon corporations, 
and no relief given them, it will be impossible for 
them to properly operate or maintain their plants. 
Poorly constructed, badly maintained and _ineffi- 
ciently operated utilities cannot give good service. 
Inadequate revenue would make it impossible to 
meet capital charges. Capital would avoid any en- 
terprise which had to do with public service. With- 
out capital, employment in any large way would 
cease, extension and improvement would be stopped, 
values would be destroyed, and the enterprise 
would become bankrupt. 

When service is rendered by starved or bankrupt 
corporations in the hands of receivers, results must 
follow which will be disastrous. The indirect losses 
to the public will be far greater than the direct loss 
to the investor. Decline in prosperity will come to 
any community dependent upon such corporations. 
No community with inadequate and inefficient facil- 
ities for intercourse and interchange can compete 
with communities with adequate and efficient facil- 
ities. 

Bankrupt public service, in time, means bankrupt 
communities. 

It will not then be the mythical money trust or 
the prominently rich that will have to be dealt with, 
but it will be the power of the nation, the millions 
dependent upon their daily employment, whose 
savings are invested in that which represented 
progress and prosperity, and who are brought sud- 
denly face to face with destruction of values, loss 
of savings and unemployment. 


Disturbance of Stability and Conditions 


There are three principal creative divisions of 
industrial enterprises :—‘“‘Industries producing from 
the Earth,” of which agriculture is the most im- 
portant—“Manufacturing’”—and “Public Service” 
which is very largely transportation and intercom- 
munication. All other industries or professions 
are subordinate to or dependent upon, these princi- 
pal industries; and their rise and decline directly 
connected with them; they are creative only to the 
extent that they organize, develop or promote trade 
and commerce, production and consumption. 

Production from the earth is the primary in- 
dustry, but is dependent upon the broad distribu- 
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tion only to be obtained through means of 
transportation and other facilities of intercom- 
munication. 

Manufacturing is the barometer which indicates 
the improvement and decline of the conditions of 
commerce and trade. 

“Transportation” and “Intercommunication” are 
the most important of all in their creative effect. 
They are the industries upon which depend all 
interchange and movement, all commerce and trade 
except that which is purely local. Transportation 
and intercommunication change local stagnation 
into world-wide interchange and prosperity. Their 
relative economic importance as to other industries 
is many times their relative capital. 

During the quarter of a century just past these 
three principal industries increased about two 
times and now represent about $100,000,000,000 of 
invested capital. This development and this new 
wealth of $65,000,000,000 in these enterprises alone, 
was made possible by, and was coincident with the 
development of transportation. 

The capital invested in public service and manu- 
facturing increased during the quarter of the cen- 
tury at the rate of nearly, $1,500,000,000 per year; 
the number of employed increased about 100 per 
cent. and their yearly compensation over $3,500,- 
000,000 or 130 per cent. In enterprises of trans- 
portation and intercommunication the capital in- 
creased over $15,000,000,000 or an average of 
$600,000,000 per year; employes over 175 per cent., 
with an increase in yearly compensation of $1,350,- 
000,000, or over 200 per cent. 

Prior to the quarter century agricultural prod- 
ucts were largely in excess of domestic consump- 
tion; agriculture in the Atlantic States was suffer- 
ing. At the end of the period, because of increased 
employment and purchasing power, the domestic 
consumption of agricultural products had about 
overtaken production, which had more than doubled 
in average yearly value. The agricultural interests 
of the Atlantic States were rapidly reviving. 

The normal employment in the public service and 
manufacturing industries alone should be at the 
present time nearly if not quite 12,000,000 with 
annual earnings of from $7,200,000,000 to $7,500,- 
000,000. 

All employment is far below normal. There are 
fully 2,000,000 unemployed, whose yearly earnings 
should be at least $1,250,000,000. These unem- 
ployed are now living at the expense of their sav- 
ings, their friends, or the public. If they were 
employed, normal conditions would be restored, the 
circle of interdependent conditions would be bal- 
anced, prosperity would be restored. 


Transportation 


Capital invested in “Transportation” and inter- 
communication constitutes one-half the combined 
capital of public service and manufacturing. It is 
entirely in the form of negotiable securities, while 
a large part of the other capital is closely held or 
not readily realized on. Transportation securities 
have been for years a favorite investment for cap- 
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ital by the’small investor, the trustee, the savings 
bank; by the most conservative in good times and 
by the wise investors in bad times; any cause that 
disturbs these enterprises disturbs all, both indus- 
trially and financially. 

The disturbance, uncertainty, and timidity about 
“Transportation” due to legislative requirements 
and the increased payments to employes, without 
any corresponding increase of gross revenue to 
meet them, have caused increase in expense of 
operation which can no longer be met by reduction 
of operating expenses or by scientific methods, for 
the irreducible minimum has about been reached. 

The decrease in the surplus operating revenue 
has cast doubts upon the safety and certainty of 
not only the charges on the capital but the capital 
itself. Except for a few favored lines the safe 
margin has been so reduced that investors have 
become frightened. 

Extension and improvement of our transporta- 
tion facilities, for which capital is required, are 
necessary. Money in sufficient quantities or on rea- 
sonable terms cannot be obtained. Nothing that 
can be postponed is being done. Unless soon made, 
the increasing demands of the country as a “going”’ 
concern cannot be satisfied, to say nothing of our 
country as a “growing” concern. 

If there could be a restoration of conditions 
which would inspire confidence in their securities 
sufficient to command the capital with which to 
begin the expenditure of even a part of the $1,000,- 
000,000 a year needed to put these enterprises in 
a position to meet the demands of the country both 
as a “going” and as a “growing” concern, it would 
soon restore the normal conditions of employment, 
expenditure, consumption, production. The circle 
of industrial conditions would be again balanced, 
shops and factories would be filled, and instead of 
the bread line there would be a working line night 
and morning between places of employment and 
homes. 

During the past quarter century progress was 
steady and continual, except when the over- 
Sanguine or over-grasping were buying, on credit 
or small margin, intangible though possible future 
values, or when attempts were made to improve 
existing conditions by sudden changes. 

The public mind, which has been excited and 
influenced by exaggerated, misleading and mistaken 
statements of irregularities, realizes that most of 
them had no foundation in fact. Those that did 
exist cannot be repeated; business conscience and 
public morals, as well as regulatory laws will not 
permit. Other irregularities will creep in, for 
where there is abundance produced by labor, there 
will be many who want a part of it without labor. 
Take the fetters and restrictions off the employ- 
ment market, ,kkeep a good watch on those who do 
not want to labor, and punish those who betray 
confidence. Wealth never will be distributed equal- 


ly nor always employed wisely, but where it exists 
in abundance there is always a chance for those 
who are willing to exchange their labor for some 
of it. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


Store Clubs as Business Builders 


At you interested in store clubs? 
Do you know that they increase your business? 

Do you know that they promote friendship? 

Do you know that they give your men knowledge 
that is difficult to obtain otherwise? 

“The Man Behind the Counter” will be glad to 
give information to any proprietor or salesman re- 
garding the formation of such a club. 

We are devoting this issue of this department to 
store clubs. Investigation has proved conclusively 
that they are of inestimable value to both proprietor 
and salesmen. There should be a club in every 
store in which as many as five people are employed. 
We are unable to say how many stores now have 
clubs. We would be glad to hear from all of them 
regarding the success with which their efforts have 
been rewarded. If you have a store club register 
your name with “The Man Behind the Counter,” 
there is something coming. 


How the Schunk Hardware Club Is 
Operated 


| | dgrebesasene meetings of employes with employers 
in joint session have been a boon to our busi- 
ness, as well as promoters of friendship. 

Our store meetings are based upon the promotion 
of each other’s welfare and the boosting of busi- 
ness. In order to catch this idea in its broadest 
sense, all avenues are taken into consideration. 
Every man, from president to deliveryman, is taken 
into our club, as each meets his portion of the peo- 
ple that go to make up our trade. 

Our meetings are conducted on an organized 
basis. All officers chosen are selected from the 
sales force. No business is transacted unless a 
quorum is present, and a quorum consists of twice 
as many men as there are stockholders eligible to 
membership. 


Question Box Discussions Profitable 


Membership is composed of all employes and all 
stockholders taking part in conducting the business. 
Any subject or suggestion for individual, firm or 
mutual welfare may be discussed. 

We maintain a question box in a convenient place 
in the store for questions or suggestions. These are 
found to be most interesting, and very valuable, as 


points come up from time to time that might be 
overlooked were it not for the box. 


Select Salesmen to Talk on Different Goods 


Another feature of these meetings that is looked 
forward to with a degree of pride is the selection by 
vote at each meeting of some clerk or department 
head to give a talk on his special line at the next 
meeting. 

These are regular business builders, for you can 
see them take effect at once. At our last meeting 
our builders’ hardware man gave a talk on lock sets, 
and in a day or so one of the stove repair men had 
a man fairly well lined up for the hardware for a 
nice residence. He brought him in the store, intro- 
duced him to the proper salesman and the deal was 
closed. 

No partiality is shown in these meetings. The 
firm furnishes cigars for the evening, usually, and 
has taken all of the members out to dinner several 
times. The next meeting is slated (by invitation) 
to be held at the manager’s residence. 


After Business with the Big Stick 


E have our by-laws and order of business, and 

meet on a common level. Each one is made to 

feel the importance of his duties, and that he is a 

spoke in the wheel that grinds out a living for 
employe as well as employer. 

We have adopted the name of the Schunk Hard- 
ware Club, and we are out after business with the 
big stick. 

Very truly yours, 
T. C. ARRICK, Club Clerk. 

The Schunk Hardware Company, Toledo, O. 


Notes from the Abbott School of 


Instruction 


i rege’ have given their club a very dignified name 
in L. C. Abbott’s store in Marshalltown, Ia. It 
is called the Abbott School of Instruction, and 
there is no doubt that the organization is living up 
to the name. 

I enjoyed a visit with Mr. Abbott recently, and he 
is very enthusiastic about his store club. The boys 
are doing things and learning things. 


Stopped Smoking in the Store 
After chatting with Mr. Abbott a few minutes, I 
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offered him a cigar. He explained that he could not 
smoke during working hours, and then told why. 
The matter came up in one of the store meetings 
and everyone agreed to quit smoking during work- 
ing hours. It seems that the boys had not been ac- 
customed to smoke while waiting on customers, but 
they had the habit of going to the back of the build- 
ing during idle moments for a few puffs. I suppose 
that all of us have done the same thing, and you 
know just how it works out. You know that often 
a lady will come into the store to be waited on, and 
you keep her standing there while you take the last 
puff or two, and then you hurry forward bringing 
a breath that is much more obnoxious than the 
cigar or cigarette itself. Well, I suppose that is 
what had been happening in the Marshalltown store. 
At any rate it does not happen any more, and if 
other visitors feel as I did they help the cause along 
by not smoking. It is a good rule, and if all clubs 
would adopt it, our stores would be more attractive 
to the women and to many men. You do not notice 
any smoking in department stores. 


Use Mr. Darville’s Articles on the Manufacture of 
Hardware 


Mr. Abbott showed me some of the matter that 
had been used in this School of Instruction. I was 
especially interested when I saw that a number of 
pages clipped from HARDWARE AGE were in the lot. 
I found that these were articles that have been writ- 
ten by E. H. Darville describing the manufacture of 
certain hardware items. These papers are read and 
discussed at the meetings and prove very instruc- 
tive. 

The Suggestion Box Works Overtime 

All who attend the school are urged to bring in 
any suggestions they wish to make. Some excellent 
ideas have been obtained in this way, and they 
affect the employer just as much as the employe. 
Here are some suggestions that were submitted at 
a recent meeting: 

Use the want book. Do not try to keep it in your 
head. Do not give an order to the traveling man 
without first putting it on the want book. Then 
there will not be so much overstocking. 

Give each man a department and have him held 
responsible for the stock, and keep track of short- 
ages. 

Push the goods that are slow sellers. Try to sell 
the kind we have in stock instead of ordering new 
kinds. 

Have one shipping clerk. Hold him responsible 
for all orders and the prompt delivery of same; also 
to see that all stock in the back room is kept in good 
shape. 

See that a complete stock of wire fence is kept 
at the store at all times. 

Another man made these suggestions at the same 
meeting: 

Sell and talk—guns, on account of the profit. 

Sell and talk—cartridges. More profit than 
others. 

When goods are removed from the shelf boxes, 
mark the front of the box with a cross, thus “X,” 
indicating that the box is not full. 

I believe that any merchant or salesman who has 
read what these two clubs are doing will realize 
that a store club will help his business. It would 
be an excellent idea to discuss this subject in your 
store, and a better one for all concerned if you would 
organize a club. 

Remember that “The Man Behind the Counter” 
would be glad to have the names of every firm that 
has a store club, as well as information on the way 
the club is handled and what it is accomplishing. 
Register now. 
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Pratt to Address California 
Bankers 


bE Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, is to address the annual convention 
of the California Bankers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, May 27-29, in place of Secretary Redfield. 

Dr. Pratt will have much to say relative to for- 
eign trade and domestic prosperity. He will leave 
Washington, D. C., about May 15 and on the out- 
going trip expects to visit Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Houston, Dallas and Los Angeles. 
Leaving San Francisco early in June, he will return 
by way of Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Seattle, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Spokane, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago. 

While in Atlanta, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Chicago, Dr. Pratt will make his head- 
quarters at the branch offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, where he will be 
pleased to meet manufacturers and merchants in- 
terested in foreign trade. It is his desire and his 
purpose to get into touch with commercial associa- 
tions in all the cities visited. 


Dr. 


Directory of Commercial Associa- 
tions in the United States 


Shee Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
is now busily engaged in compiling a directory of 
international, national, state, territorial and local 
commercial associations in the United States which 
it is expected will be ready for distribution early 
in June. 

The directory will contain detailed information 
as to the number of members, the annual income, 
date of annual meeting and primary purpose of each 
organization and, by the use of a number of well 
studied symbols, will show the principal activities 
of the leading associations. For local associations a 
“B” series of symbols has been adopted and in- 
formation will be given on the subjects of retail 
trade, wholesale trade, foreign trade, conventions, 
transportation, grain weighing and inspection, em- 
ployment, agriculture, charity and social settlement 
work, affiliations, and publications. For interna- 
tional, national and state organizations information 
will be shown by a “C” series of symbols on the 
subjects of co-operation, state legislation, arbitra- 
tion, traffic bureau, foreign service, special rela- 
tions and publications. 


THE AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY COMPANY, a Connecti- 
cut corporations has purchased the complete stock of 
piano hardware, and the good will of the American 
Piano Supply Company, a Massachusetts corporation, 
and solicits orders for piano hardware and supplies 
such as the American Felt Company and the American 
Piano Supply Company have offered to the trade 
for many years past. The policy of the new organiza- 
tion will be about the same as before, and many of the 
most valued employes have been taken over by the new 
concern. The business will be conducted at 116 East 
13th street, New York City, the same as formerly. 


A. VERE MARTIN, president of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, has returned from San Francisco. Mr. Mar- 
tin reports that the Exposition is fully up to specifica- 
tions and is, in his opinion, far ahead of any that has 
ever been held. 


“Men are valuable just in proportion as they are 
able and willing to work in harmony with other men.” 
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Buying Right 


HE price question was given more at- 
tention during the last convention 
season than ever before. Hundreds of 

merchants were awakened to the realization 
that they were losing business daily because 
they were unable to meet the prices quoted 
by competitors to customers. Hundreds of 
merchants were shown that it is possible for 
the retailer to regain some of the ground he 
has lost; were convinced that by diligent 
attention to buying they could obtain prices 
that would enable them to meet competition. 

These merchants went home from conven- 
tions determined to pay closer attention to 
their buying. Some are doing so, others are 
allowing the pressure of other matters to 
force buying into the background. 

Some men do not seem to realize that a 
dollar saved in buying is just as surely a 
dollar made as one derived from the sale of 
merchandise. It is possible for the average 
dealer to earn many dollars by buying right, 
if he only will, but he cannot do so unless he 
continues to carry out the good resolutions 
made at the convention. 

Buying is just as important a matter right 
now as it was in the winter, or will be next 
fall; it is a part of the business that demands 
and deserves attention twelve months in the 
year. 

The excuse of the average dealer—that he 
cannot remember the right price of every 
article, and that he does not have time to 
look it up when placing an order—is very 
good. However, no one advises the dealer 
to go into the matter so thoroughly. Yet, 
while it is hard to learn the right cost of 
every article, it is an easy matter to learn 
the lowest retail price, and this price should 
be before the dealer when he places his 
order. 

Many retailers are finding it profitable to 
note the mail order price opposite the items 
in the want book. The merchant’s time is 
not necessarily required for this, instruc- 
tions to the salesman that the mail order 
price be shown should be sufficient. It 
should be considered just as important to 
show this as to note the shortage of the 
goods. 

Some dealers doubt the efficacy of this 
plan. They contend that the quality is dif- 
ferent, or that they need the goods, and do 
not have time to shop around. Even if both 
of these are true, there is still a good reason 
for using the mail order price in the want 
book. For instance, the Illinois retailer who 
paid four dollars a dozen for hose nozzles 
will pay especial attention to the price of this 
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article since he has learned that it retails 
for twenty-four cents, and he will buy 
nozzles for less than four dollars. 

One mistake that is made by many buyers 
is to consider the price that the consumer 
will pay rather than the price that the con- 
sumer is quoted. Again using hose nozzles 
as an example, some dealers are willing to 
pay four dollars a dozen because the con- 
sumer will stand fifty cents—a profit of fifty 
per cent. as many figure it. If the buyer 
stops to consider what competitors are quot- 
ing, and what he should be in position to 
meet, the situation assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. 

Some dealers apologize for their failure 
to carry out their resolutions by saying that 
they cannot afford to offend the traveling 
men. The traveling salesman is their friend, 
they must not distrust him and must not 
worry him about the price of every article. 

From certain standpoints this is excellent 
reasoning, but we know of no traveling man 
who would think less of the man who shows 
good business judgment; really he will ad- 
mire him the more. The good-will and 
friendship of the traveler is very much to 
be desired, but not at the price that is some- 
times paid. Also, it may be remarked in 
passing that the traveling salesman seems 
to think as much of the close buyer as he 
does of the other. 

Buying right is a matter of vital im- 
portance to the business man. The problem 
was by no means solved in the conventions 
this year, nor will it be solved in conventions 
next year. Buying is an individual problem 
to be solved by the individual in his own 
store. Some merchants are making progress 
along these lines, are carrying out promises 
made to themselves at conventions—are you? 


Foreign Trade 


ECRETARY of Commerce Redfield has 
written an interesting letter to Senator 
Stone of Kentucky, chairman of the 

Foreign Relations Committee, on the foreign 
trade of the United States and its reaction 
upon the domestic commercial and financial 
situation. In this letter he gives details of 
the extraordinary exports of the past nine 
months which have developed an unprece- 
dented favorable balance which foreshadows 
a total for the full fiscal year of about $2,- 
750,000,000. What these tremendous fig- 
ures mean, the Secretary says, may be better 
appreciated when it is borne in mind that the 
favorable balance already recorded for the 
first nine months of the year is “sufficient to 
purchase the largest of our great railway 
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systems and that if it be continued for the 
balance of the fiscal year at the current rate 
it will be sufficient to extinguish the entire 
interest bearing debt of the National Gov- 
ernment, or it would several times pay the 
cost of the Panama Canal, and it would more 
than discharge the debts of all our States.” 
Even these stupendous figures would be 
much greater, the Secretary declares, “if ves- 
sels were available under American control 
to take the traffic whence and whither Amer- 
ican commerce desired to have it go.”’ 

While there is little reason to believe that 
the next Congress will resurrect the admin- 
istration’s ship purchase bill which was de- 
feated in the Senate last March there can 


be no doubt that the problem of the develop- 


ment of the American merchant marine will 
receive most serious attention in both houses. 
Government ownership of the instrumental- 
ities of commerce will always encounter 
strong antagonism in Congress and there is 
reason to believe that next winter the in- 
teresting controversy will be fought out as 
to whether direct subsidies are not prefer- 
able to national ownership. The party now 
controlling both houses of Congress has sev- 
eral times prevented the enactment of bills 
providing subsidies for American ships 
either as direct payments or as subventions 
for carrying the mails, but the sentiment in 
favor of building up our merchant navy has 
recently become so strong, even in the middle 
and far West, where most of the opposition 
to subsidies has heretofore existed, that ex- 
perienced observers here look for a marked 
change in feeling and predict that subsidy 
plans of some kind will be authorized by law 
in the very near future. It is believed to be 
a foregone conclusion that if the control of 
the Congress elected in 1916 passes to the 
Republicans a ship-subsidy bill will be one of 
the first items of general legislation to be 
enacted. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


ETAIL merchants have a close personal 

R interest in much of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and all 

will be glad to learn that this important body 
is prepared at all times to receive not only 
the representatives of the great trade or- 
ganizations, but individual business men who 
may desire advice regarding conditions that 
may develop in their personal experience. 
In a speech delivered before the Industrial 
Club. of Chicago on April 29, Chairman 
Davies declared that it was “gratifying to 
know that every local chamber of commerce, 
every local merchants’ association and every 
local business association of whatever kind 
has easy access to the commission for the pre- 
sentment of any complaints it may have or 
of the difficulties or problems which confront 
its members,” and he also said “It is our 
hope to conduct the business of the commis- 
sion in such a way that it will be so free from 
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legalistic or technical procedure as to enable 
any business man to come before us in an 
informal manner.” Mr. Davies’ assurances 
that the commission “knows no politics and 
has no aims or purposes other than those of 
seeking to be of constructive aid to business 
enterprise, both great and small’’ will also be 
very well received by the business men of the 
country, many of whom have feared that its 
activities might be concentrated chiefly upon 
inquisitorial investigations calculated to dis- 
turb, rather than to stimulate, the commerce 
of the country. 

There is naturally much speculation as to 
the character and scope of the legislation de- 
signed to legalize combinations for export 
trade and it will, therefore, be interesting to 
business men to know that Commissioner 
Rublee, at least, is already on record in favor 
of the general outline of a bill which will be 
introduced in Congress at the next session at 
the instance of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Prior to his appointment 
as a member of the commission, Mr. Rublee 
served on the committee on trust legislation 
of the chamber and assisted in the drafting 
of a skeleton bill which is now being per- 
fected. The bill specifically legalizes “all 
combinations entered into or carried on in 
good faith for the sole purpose of increasing, 
facilitating or benefiting export trade, in- 
cluding agreements, transactions and acts 
entered into, performed or carried out in the 
course of export trade which do not restrain 
or monopolize or tend to restrain or monop- 
olize trade within the United States,” and 
grants to the Federal Trade Commission 
“the same power with reference to organiza- 
tions, associations, agreements, transactions 
or acts entered into, performed, or carried 
out in the course of export trade which it has 
reason to believe restrain or monopolize or 
tend to restrain or monopolize trade within 
the United States as it has under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act in the matter of 
unfair methods of competition.”’ 

No phase of the anti-trust problem is more 
puzzling to the average citizen than the pro- 
hibitions against “unfair competition” con- 
tained in the law creating the trade commis- 
sion. A great deal of light will be let in upon 
this intricate question, however, by a special 
report soon to be published by the commis- 
sion. This document will embrace a compila- 
tion of all the anti-trust laws and decisions 
thereunder of the United States and of the 
several states and of the leading commercial 
countries of the world. In the preparation 
of this report a special study has been made 
of legislation and decisions relating to unfair 
competition, and a large part of the volume 
will be given up to this phase of the question. 
It is safe to say that no business man reading 
this report can fail to secure a very clear un- 
derstanding of this term as construed by 
legislative bodies and the courts. The report 
will appear about June 1 and may be pro- 
cured by application to the Secretary of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 











Sunday Etiquette 


BSERVING the success of the Billy Sunday meth- 

ods in the matter of conversion, Puck rises to sug- 

gest that the attempt be made to apply the same 

methods to other church ceremonies and activities, pro- 
posing the following formulas: 

Pastor (christening infant) —“What do you want to 
call this hunk of excess baggage, Bo?” 

Presiding Parson—“‘What miserable mutt giveth this 
skirt to be married to this gink?” The Bride’s Father 
—“TI’m the guy.” 

Industrious Usher—“Slide, you icecarts! Slide!” 

Passing the Plate—‘Come across with the iron-men, 
you low-lived tightwads!” 

Sunday-School Superintendent—“All of you little 
flivvers that want to swat Satan, stand on one leg.”— 
Exchange. 


How Did He Escape? 


GOOD story is told of a young man who died in a 

country village in Wales at the age of twenty- 
eight, and the undertaker, being a bad scholar, did not 
know what to put down for “28,” so, on seeing the 
school dismissed, he called one of the scholars to him 
and asked him: “What do you put down for twenty- 
eight?” The boy said, “Four sevens.” So he put down 
on the coffin lid “7777.” At the funeral, when the min- 
ister had read his name, he came to his age. He paused 
a moment, and said: “Seven thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven. And how did he escape the flood.”— 
Exchange. 

As Put 


HE following letter was received by a solicitor in a 
North Country town, from the youthful son of a 
widow whom he knew very well: “Dear Mr. S.—I left 
my situation six weeks ago, and have not got another 
one yet, although I have tried everywhere. Mother can- 
not find me a place, but she keeps on telling me that the 
devil finds work for idle hands to do, until I am sick of 
hearing it, and am, therefore, writing this, without her 
knowledge, to ask if you can give me a berth in your 
office.—Yours faithfully, J. B.”—Exchange. 


Lowering the Record 


WO American refugees on the steamer home were 
discussing their interrupted sojourn in the French 

capital. 

“And of course you visited the Louvre?” 

“Oh, certainly!” 

“And how long did it take you to go through the 
museum?” 

“Forty minutes—but if I’d had spiked shoes on I 
could have done it in thirty flat!”—Exchange. 


Hit the Mark 


OUTHFUL Leader of the Red-Skin Braves—Oh! if 
you please, Mrs. Brown, can I have my arrow? 
It’s come over into your garden. 
Mrs. Brown—Certainly, my boy. 
it go? 
L. of the R. S. B. (timidly)—I—I think it’s in your 
cat.—Cartoons. 


Whereabouts did 


The man whose conversation is heavy should be care- 
ful about dropping a remark. 


A Lover of Peace 


AM BERGER, a California heavyweight fighter, and 
“ his manager went to a small town to promote a fistic 
show. 

“The town constable,” said Berger to his manager, 
“says we can’t have the fight.” 

“You didn’t give in, did you?” asked the manager 
anxiously. “It’s all advertised.” 

“No,” said the pugilist, “but rather than have any 
trouble about it, I just tapped him a little on the chin 
and locked him in my room.”—E xchange. 


Equal to the Occasion 


¢¢ TOHN,” demanded the wife of her intoxicated 
spouse, “how did you get that gash on your fore- 
head?” 
“Guess I must ’a’ bit myself.” 
“Bit yourself !’”—scornfully. 
yourself ’way up there?” 
“Guess I must ’a’ stood on a chair.”—Exchange. 


“How could you bite 


A Problem of the Life to Come 


MALL Johnny was wriggling and twisting in a vain 
endeavor to put his arms through the sleeves of an 
undergarment and then get it over his head. After 
several futile attempts he called out to his mother: 
“Say, mamma, when I get to be an angel, and have 
999 


wings, I don’t see how I’ll ever get my shirt on! 
Exchange. 


Words, Words 


ISTRESS (indignantly)—“Jane, whatever did you 
mean by wearing my evening dress at the bus- 
drivers’ ball last night? Really, you ought to have 
been ashamed of yourself!” 
Jane (meekly)—“I was, mum. You never ’eard such 
remarks as they made.”—E«achange. 


No Objection 


¢¢T)\O you think women are competent to run the 
affairs of great nations?” 
“I don’t see why not,” replied Mr. Growcher. “It 
might be a good idea, for a change, to substitute pink 
ribbon for red tape.”—Washington Star. 


Descriptive 


N Italian was doing his best to buy a colander. The 
clerk showed him two or three kinds of pans, but 
the puzzled foreigner shook his head. At last he got 
an idea: 
“You give me this-a kind,” he said, “water go ahead, 
macaroni stop.”—E xchange. 


Applied Art 


66 HAT’S your hired man plowing up your front 
yard for, Blinks?” 

“My daughter has a new camera, and the instruction 
says to break up the foreground before taking a pic- 
ture, and I couldn’t very well let her do that hard 
work.” —Exchange. 


They Had to Be 


AUD—Don’t you think there are just as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught? 
Marie—I don’t know. But they are smarter, any- 
way.—Boston Transcript. 
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Federal Trade Commission to Help Export Trade—Price-Cutter Brings 
Suit Under Clayton Law 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, May 2, 1915. 

HE Federal Trade Commission has, apparently, 

fi very properly decided to take the broad view 

regarding business relationships, and to con- 

sider every means that may assist trade and indus- 

try, rather than spend its time and energy in en- 

deavoring to locate technical violations of the letter 
of the law. 

The fact that Chairman Davies, of the commis- 
sion, has come out in open advocacy of the European 
co-operative, or so-called “cartel,” system of carry- 
ing on a foreign trade, is taken to indicate that the 
day of forced competition as between every indus- 
trial factor throughout the country may be gradu- 
ally coming to see its end. 


Will Help Export Trade 


It develops that the bureau of corporations, while 
Mr. Davies was head of it, made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into this question of foreign trade com- 
binations, and discovered, among other interesting 
facts, that in addition to the cartel agreements 
within the individual foreign nations, there were 
agreements among the manufacturers of the differ- 
ent nations whereby territory was divided in the 
world’s markets. 

It was discovered that these so-called cartel agree- 
ments, or trade combinations, were encouraged by 
certain foreign countries, notably Germany, where 
the system has grown to the highest perfection, as 
giving unity and strength to the export business. 
In other words, Germany regards trusts, as so man- 
aged within her territory at least, as economical 
and efficient. The United States has been pinning 
her faith to competition. 

It should not be concluded that the cartel system 
of Europe is drawn along the same line as is the 
ordinary American trust or combination, or that in 
advocating the former Chairman Davies comes out 
as a champion of the American system. 

The European system represents consolidation 
rather than co-operation. The mere regulation of 
prices by agreements is one of the minor features, 
competition being effectually stifled by the assign- 
ment of certain amounts of business to each con- 
cern which is a part of the system. 

Whether the cartel agreement for doing business 
is conducive to the highest efficiency or not, it is 
agreed by all students of the system that the “cut- 
throat’”’ competition feature is altogether eliminated 
from the business world wherein it prevails. 

The suggestion of Chairman Davies is of value in 
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directing the attention of this country to the marked 
difference between European and American commer- 
cial development. While it is not considered likely 
that there will be any marked change in the domes- 
tic policy towards trusts and combinations, it is 
quite probable that some radical departure will come 
to be approved in the matter of furthering the 
American export trade. 


Price-Cutter Brings Suit Under Clayton Law 

A court action of large importance to every mer- 
chant in the country was filed during the week with 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in 
which the issue involved directly concerns the prob- 
lem of price-maintenance as opposed to price-cut- 
ting of merchandise. 

The plaintiff in the case, who is proprietor of a 
number of “cutrate” drug stores in Washington, is 
suing the Beechnut Packing Company for $10,000 
damages, on account of its refusal to sell him.a cer- 
tain brand of chewing gum without agreement as 
to the resale price. 

This agreement which it is attempted to enforce, 
and which, the plaintiff says, is entered into by the 
defendant company with most of the jobbers, whole- 
salers, and a large majority of the retailers of the 
country, is alleged to be in restraint of trade, and 
null and void, in that it is an attempt to limit or 
restrain the sale of a staple commodity in such a 
way as to prevent and hinder the plaintiff from hav- 
ing the said commodity in stock in order that he 
might sell the same to the public. 


Charges Discrimination in Price 

It appears that the Beechnut Company decided 
some two or three weeks ago to change its policy 
toward the price-cutting merchant, and, instead of 
refusing to sell to him, to offer its product at what 
the plaintiff claims is “an extortionate and prohibi- 
tive price.” 

It is on this score that the second count in the 
bill charges the defendant company with “‘discrimi- 
nation in price between different purchasers of the 
same commodity within the same community,” a 
business practice that is specifically prohibited un- 
der the terms of the recently enacted Clayton anti- 
trust law. 

It is the expressed intention of the present suit 
to invoke the law in an effort to secure a definite 
court ruling that will hold such manufacturer-job- 
ber-retailer agreements to be null and void, and any 
attempt on the part of a manufacturer to use the 
higher price in an effort to shut out the price-cutter 
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as a discrimination in violation of the Federal stat- 
utes. 

The filing of the present action by the plaintiff, 
James O’Donnell, who has been uniformly successful 
in his many legal controversies growing out of his 
price-cutting policy, has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest throughout industrial circles generally. It is 
believed that if the counts are sustained by the 
court, especially if the agreements as to resale price 
are held as in restraint of trade, the matter of price- 
maintenance will have received a severe blow. 

Should this controversy be brought to the point 
where court decisions could be relied upon to stop 
any attempts at maintaining standard prices under 
competitive conditions, there would be likely, it is 
claimed by advocates of the price-maintenance idea, 
to develop a very grave demoralization of the en- 
tire business fabric of the country. 

Undoubtedly, the argument continues, the demand 
for some sort of legislation, specifically permitting 
a system under which a standard fixed price would 
be permitted as to all staples operating under com- 
petitive conditions, will be emphasized in case of 
important court decisions strengthening the position 
of the price-cutting merchants. 


South American Business Improving 


Cheering news comes from South and Central 
America to the effect that the financial and commer- 
cial conditions in practically all of the republics to 
the south are slowly but surely growing back to- 
wards normal. Responses to inquiries sent out by 
the Pan-American Union of Washington are said to 
be most gratifying in showing a marked enlarge- 
ment of both the demand and buying capacity of the 
various Latin-American republics. 

The demand for steamship and cargo space is cor- 
respondingly improving, as shown by the fact that 
one South American line has just chartered two ex- 
tra vessels, both of which fly the American flag. 
One of the boats is chartered to carry a cargo of 
12,000 tons of manufactured products, one of the 
largest single cargoes ever sent to South America 
from the United States. 

The forthcoming Pan-American Conference, to 
be held in Washington on May 24, is being looked 
forward to as a meeting that will have much to do 
with the future trade between North and South 
America. If, as is expected, the financiers of the 
United States propose a scheme of financing that 
will help the southern republics to get squarely on 
their feet again, there is little doubt but that large 
trade advantages will come as a result to American 
industry. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Makes Purchase 


jes entire business of the Frontier Specialty 

Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been transferred 
to the Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
This very naturally will mark the dismissal of the 
suit brought against the Champion Company by 
the Frontier Company in 1914, for infringement of 
the Simms and Shea patents, which cover all types 
of priming plugs. 

The Champion Spark Plug Company states that 
the licenses issued by the Frontier Company to the 
Benford Mfg. Company, Sharp Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Emil Grossman Mfg. Company, Rajah Auto 
Supply Company, Bigsby Mfg. Company, Reflex 
Ignition Company, and A. R. Mosler & Co., will still 
remain in force under the same conditions as before. 

The “All-In-One” spark plug will hereafter be 
manufactured by the Champion Company with the 
rest of its line. 


Hardware Age 


Cincinnati Hardware Club Meets 


HE Hardware Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, held a 
meeting at the Bavarian Rathskeller in Cov- 
ington, Ky., on the evening of April 22. Over 65 
members and guests were present and after the 
business meeting a beefsteak fry was served. 

James B. Carson, secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Association was the guest of honor and thanked 
the club members for their hearty co-operation in 
the entertainment of the state association at its 
annual convention held in Cincinnati last February. 

E. J. Becker, secretary of the Hardware Club 
responded to Mr. Carson’s address and thanked him — 
on behalf of the club members, stating that the 
club considered it an honor to entertain the state 
association, and that he could truthfully say every 
member was a booster for the good of the associa- 
tion, as well as for Cincinnati. 

Other speakers were Chas. E. Pfau, Louis Bal- 
louf, Otto Burger, Walter Reimann, Albert Boebin- 
ger, John Weigel and John G. Ishan. 

The club decided to join the Hardware Guild in a 
trip to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, where they will be 
guests of George H. Bishop & Son, saw manufac- 
turers, on May 25. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


§ kee annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company was held at 
the company’s office in Jersey City, N. J., on Mon- 
day, April 19. There were present a large attend- 
ance of stockholders who expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the present management and re-elected 
the former board of directors for the ensuing year. 
The following are the directors elected: George 
T. Smith, Robert E. Jennings, George E. Long, E. 
L. Young, William G. Bumsted, J. H. Schermer- 
horn and Harry Dailey. 

The officers elected by the board of directors are: 
George T. Smith, president; George E. Long, vice- 
president; J. H. Schermerhorn, treasurer; Harry 
Dailey, secretary, and Albert Norris, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 

















Bert Green in Colliers 
The Dove: “I should worry!” 











PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


A Paint Ad With a ‘‘ Punch ’’—First Number of Unique Store Paper 


Likes Our Suggestions 
No. 1 (Page width x 15 in.).—In HARDWARE 
AGE, issue of April 8, 1915, this department repro- 
duced and commented upon an ad from the Rich 
Hardware Company of Phoenix, Ariz. We are just 
in receipt of a letter from F. E. Rich of the com- 
pany in which he commends us for our criticisms 


and calls our attention to a revamped setting of 
the ad, in which he has embodied the gist of our 
suggestions. The ad is reproduced herewith. We 
sincerely appreciate the attitude of the Rich Com- 
pany, and we are more than happy that on this 
particular Rich ad we can lay aside our ax and or- 
der a few crowns of laurel. In connection with the 








| PATTON’S SUN PROOF 





| PAINT AND LEAD 











This is the Largest and Most. Complete Stock of PAINT ever shipped to the Southwest, 
and includes Prepared Paints for all purposes ---Patton’s Sun Proof 
and‘Ivoroid House Paint; Eclipse Roof Paint; 


Velumina, the Ideal Flat Wall Finish 


A Strictly Two-coat Proposition; Artistic, Durable and Absolutely Sanitary. Pitcairn’s Aged Varnishes for All Purposes 
Stains, Shellacs and All Special Finishes 


Auto Gloss--the Only 


The Greatest Auto Colored Varnish Ever Produced, and now used on Hundreds of Autos in the State. 


In Addition to Prepared Paints and Varnishes, this Car Includes 


80 Barrels Kalkomo Tints I 


Earth Paints, Minerals, and a Complete Line of Paint Material 


: PATTONS FAMOUS SUN PROOF WHITE LEAD | 





E. O. Brown, Scottsdale 


, : | | 
i Sun Proot Paint and Our The highest quality, prepared and especially ADAPTED to withstand the HEAT and WIND and the ele- Sua Proof Paint and Our | 
i Line is Sold by ments, so ordinarily destructive of paint and artistic finish in the southwestern CLIMATE. Line is Sold by 
i W. N. Cavileer, Phoenix TEST IT ONCE AND USE IT FOREVER. B. Tilton, Prescott 
it Oviedo Bros., Tempe Why is the Sun-Proof Line the best known and most widely used in Arizona today? Because of its ex- —— Co. 
i ne cellent QUALITY and ESPECIAL ADAPTABILITY to the CLIMATE. Every tria] means a permanent Kelvi 
Y ‘ol ; : . elvin Lbh. & Supply Co. 
Mesa, Gilbert, Hig ey user, and ev ry application stands as an* advertisement, and results in the Observer tn coming a user, and, Ray 
Chandler Hdw. & Cycle in turn, recommending it to her and his friends. Kelvin Lbr. & Suppiy Co. 
Co., Chandler Winkelman 
Kelvin Lbr. & Supply Co. ih 
Superior 





’ W. F. Akin, Peoria 


H. C. Gravelle, Laveen 
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J. @. Shweikart, Liberty Globe Lumber Co., Globe i 
O'Malley Lumber Co. C And many others. If your i 
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Sole Distributors for Arizona 
435 Sucth Third Avenue 


W. E. Baker, Tucson 
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No. 1. A comprehensive, compelling and convincing piece of advertising 
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Rich advertising, it is a matter of some little pride 
to us to be able to reproduce the editorial reading 
notice shown herewith in which some complimen- 
tary remarks are made concerning HARDWARE AGE. 
This notice appeared on the editorial page of the 
Arizona Gazette, issue of April 16, 1915. The first 
Rich ad was considerably smaller than this one, and 
its fault was its indefinite quality—a specific argu- 
ment was lacking entirely. This larger revised ad 
demonstrates the value of studying one’s publicity, 
and carefully weighing any suggestions made for 
its improvement. Here we have a comprehensive, 
compelling and convincing piece of advertising. 
Typographically, it is big and bold; even the weak- 
est-eyed reader of the Arizona Gazette couldn’t 


Hardware Age 


miss it. At the start, the big shipment is made a 
feature, and this is always a compelling idea; one 
to be played up wherever possible. The items com- 
prising the shipment are then taken up one by one 
and some of them given special prominence. The 
“Velumina” and the “Auto Gloss” are given a spe- 
cial push in the text. Following the itemizing of 
the car’s contents, there is a snappy general talk on 
the Patton line, in which some of the main argu- 
ments for its general use are made. Mr. Rich’s 
comment to the effect that every knock is a boost is 
well exemplified in this ad. We swung our ax— 
the ad appears again surcharged with real selling 
power. As a concluding suggestion, we say this: 
This ad can be most effectively followed up by sev- 
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A monthly store paper devoted to stimulating BUSINESS, which will inspire GOOD CHEER, LOVE and LAUGHTER, which Uncle 
Sam requires First Class Postage and is entered as Second Class stuff. 
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VOLUME 1. 


APRIL 1916, 


NUMBER 1. 





HOWDY, FRIENDS! 


In making this our first appearance, in 
your home, we come as man came on this 
earth, “WITHOUT HIS CONSENT”, and as 
man leaves this earth “‘against his will’ (in- 
sane men excepted), it is our hope that we may 
leave against your will, but as we.came so 
we are compelled to part, and how long we 
are going to keep up good cheer and a giad 
heart so we can express them in accordance 
‘with our feelings shall depend upon’ the ex- 
pansion, growth and advancement we are go- 
ing to make here in Ouray. 

Just as long as everything is gvuing for- 
ward, onward and upward it will not be hard 
to express ideas that will inspire trust and 
confidence, but it is sure a test to hold on to 
them when the whole world is getting top- 
heavy and our own country is legislating. a 
foundation under our business principles that. 
is built upon quicksand—holding ovr big men 
of venture:and undertaking in a place where 
they won’t venture and undertake—and we 
wonder Why the promised wave of prosperity 
and better conditions is not arriving. We all 
feel it ought to be here, we all feel in our 
bones it is coming, but we arg getting half- 
hearted and loath to believe that the man 
that is talking about the ‘wave of prospcrity 
reaching us is an idiot and a liar. 

Big business men with enlarge: and broad- 
ened views tell-us that HUMAN NATURE has 
changed but little in the-last two thousand 
years, but in this we can’t quite agree, for ev- 
erything has changed and is continuously 
changing, even human nature, and while we 
are paying an awful price in learning some 
lessons, suffering a lot of misery because we 
don’t know, laboring under great stress be- 
cause of our false illusions, we have all come 
to realize that ENLIGHTMENT only is the 
cure to all our troubles and misunderstand- 
ings. 

The reason we christened this store pa- 
per the IDEA-O-GRAPH is born of the fact 
that we possess enough LOVE for struggling 
humanity to impart a few ideas, that will 
emancipate man and help to bring a little 
sunshine, new hope and new life to those that 


might think that life is not worth the liv- 
ing, who might think that everything is go- 
ing against them, when despair has put in 
an attitude of having no choice between 
death and suicide, whose-hope is backed up 
with no faith in humanity, the country or 
themselves. 

We charge you. nothing -for our advice 
qnd suggestions and we urge that you not 
take them too seriously; we invite criticisms, 
so that egotism may not run away with our 
judgment; we want to be free, frank and 
open and meet any subject on the plank of 
justice, so that it will march us on to supe- 
rior and ideal state of being. 

The great activity of dissatisfaction brew-~ 
ing in the sub-conscious minds of the busi- 
ness world in general is permeating the spirit 
of the times with a general demand for better 
and quicker readjustments; feeling this spirit 
in our bones we have taken advantage of the 
opportunity and made a change that was 
mighty in its. task and big in its undertak- 
ing, but in changing our place of doing busi- 
ness from the Wright Block to the Story 
Block we pride Ourselves and boast the fact 
that we believe we now have the best ar- 
ranged HARDWARE STORE in the state; 
we believe that we are in position to give 
better SERVICE with less friction and waste 
of time than ever before; we believe that such 
a store as we now possess is a credit to the 
community, a money saver to Hardware users, 
and as welcome to our boys in the mining 
game as the hidden treasure itself, and we 


‘herewith extend to you all a most hearty 


welcome to come and inspect our new EM; 
PORIUM. We assure you that it will not 
be necessary for you to buy anything— we 
just want you to seé our new arrangement 
and the progress we are making in the evolu- 
tion of better accomodations. 

In keeping with the spirit‘of the times 
we have added an “AUTOMOBILE DELIV- 
ERY TRUCK” to our establishment, another 
change where the Horse and Wagon had to 
go. 

In conclusion let us add that in making 
al these changes,. including our Advertising 
Methods—of which much has been said rnd 


written of a good, bad and indifferent char- 
acter, that people of a community will and 
must talk; it is human nature and it is a 
source of great pleasure, but in Ouray there 
is too much talking about your neighbors 
going on and in getting up the ARPS’ IDEA 
O-GRAPH we aim to rise to an occasion of 
changing the topic, for gossip does not pave 
the road to HAPPINESS and in Ouray we 
have had no business man big enough to sup- 
ply something different. 

There are four avenues leading to happi- 
ness—WORK, STUDY, PLAY AND ARPS’ 
IDEA-O-GRAPH, providing they are flavored 
with love and soaked with the milk of hu- 
man kindness. 

The subscription price to the Arps’ Idea- 
o-graph is just your good will. If the paper 
does not please you and you want it dis- 
continued, or if by chance you are not on 
the subscription list and it should please you 
we will say that a postal addressed Arps’ 
Idea-o-graph, Ouray, Colo., will get you on or 
off the list. 
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THE ONLY PEOPLE TO BE PITIED 
ARE THOSE THAT DON’T KNOW HOW TO 
LET OUT A HEARTY LAUGH. 
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No trouble getting quick actions in our 
deliveries these days. Everybody in the house 
is anxious to make the deliveries since we 
have the auto truck in the house. 

—— Q-——_ 

It looks as though the Humboldt Mine was 
going to get matters fixed up on their pro- 
perty very shortly. A reaction in the prices 
of silver, which is bound to come, will bring 
a lot of them to time and iron out a lot of 
misunderstandings. 
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Claude Miner and his friends just pur- 
chased a thousand feet of water pipe for a 
placer-mining project near Sawpit, Colo. Here 
is a boy that: has the undertaking spirit and 
some day you will see Claude having achieved 
his dreams. Claude has fallen down several 
times, but some of these days you will see 
that boy cash in on his experiences. 








ARPS HARDWARE CO., Ouray, Colorado 


No. 2.—Mr. Arps has the “publicity punch” and it’s generally a knockout 











May 6, 1915 


LOCAL ADVERTISER 
[9 COMPLIMENTED 


The advertisement of the Rich 
Hardware company of this city, ap- 
pearing in the recent Gazette Clean 
Up and Paint Up edition, has been re- 
produced and commented upon at 
length in the April 8 issue of The 
Hardware Age, New York, the leading 
hardware publication of the United 
States. 

It is a compliment to the local ad- 
vertisers that an eminent trade jour- 
nal of New York, with a world wide 
circulation, should reproduce and 
feature their advertising article in 
this way, and it will help bring Phoe- 
nix and Arizona to the attention of 
the outside world. 





The notice that appeared in the Arizona Gazette 


eral smaller ads in which each item in the line is 
featured in detail. And we shall be most happy to 
reproduce any of these should they appear. 


A Newcomer in the Store Paper Family 


No. 2 (8% in. x 11 in.).—Out in Ouray, Col., 
there is a man who sells hardware and who writes 
about hardware and human nature in a style dis- 
tinctly his own. Mr. Arps has the “publicity 
punch” and it’s generally a knock-out. You may 
not be able to duplicate Mr. Arps’ pungent para- 
graphs, but you can certainly extract a good many 
real selling ideas from them—and that’s reason 
sufficient for following him closely. This is the 
front page of the new Arps store paper. How do 
you like that name “Idea-o-Grash”? Sort of fits a 
store paper, the real purpose of which is to dis- 
seminate ideas in general and store selling ideas in 
particular, doesn’t it? When you read the “initial 
bow” article, you’ll know that Mr. Arps studied his 
community before he put out this paper. The Arps 
advertising and this store paper have one major 
purpose, and that purpose is to imbue the Arps 
store with a personality or to put it another way, 
an institutional character. It is evident from this 
article that Mr. Arps has sensed the need of a store 
with personality, that he believes the merchants of 





American Steel Fence Posts 








They last a lifetime and troy the crops can be burnt 
are cheaper than wood and from fence corners where 
the American Steel Post is 
used. These posts have 


been in use for seventeen 


more durable, 
Every American Steel 
post is galvanized inside and 





out thereby making it abso- 
lute proof against rust. 
Every post is a lightning 
rod-=no staples required--la~ 
bor savers as they require 
little work to drive them. 
Weeds and insects that des- 


years and nothing has af- 
fected them. Why use 


wood posts when you can 
buy the American Steel 
Post at but a trifle more 
in price. Come in and 
talk it over with us, 


H. A. OLSON HARDWARE 














No. 3—It’s a real ad 
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his locality have fallen into a deep gray rut, and 
that the opportunity is ripe for some one store—his 
store—to stand out as an establishment with ideas 
and live policies. If you are similarly placed, a 
store paper carrying a message will help place you 
on a business plane by yourself. Every page of 
this store paper contains some helpful thought and 
the actual selling talk is in the form of well-dis- 
played ads, and an occasional paragraph similar to 
the last one on this page. Mr. Arps touches upon 
general subjects and local interest items, store poli- 
cies and improvements, all with the idea of keeping 
alive the town spirit, advancing ideals and inci- 
dentally bringing Ouray folks to a realization that 
they have in the Arps store, an establishment that 
would do credit to a big city. Pounding away 
along these lines is bound to eventually make the 
Arps store the leading shop of the town—the store 
to which the people turn for leadership and wide- 
awake methods. 


Steel Fence Posts Well Featured 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 6 in.).—M. A. Jensen of the H. 
A. Olsen hardware store, Cambridge, Wis., sends 
us this ad on steel fence posts and it’s a real ad— 
one of the best on steel posts that have come under 
our notice. It ought to convince the most con- 
firmed skeptic that steel posts have it “all over” 
wooden ones when it comes to real economy, con- 
venience and service. Steel posts have always in- 
terested us as affording an opportunity for some 
straight-from-the-shoulder advertising and we are 
glad to have found a hardware merchant who has 
seized the opportunity and left not a thing to the 
imagination. Any merchant selling steel fence 
posts ought to read this ad and then publish one 
like it. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 4, 5, 6, 1915. Grover T. 
Owens, secretary, Little Rock. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 


FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 


ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Mobile, May 18, 19, 20, 1915. J. D. Mar- 
tin, secretary-treasurer, Clanton. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal:, 
May 25, 26, 27, 1915. Headquarters, St. Francis 
Hotel. John @. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York. 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, 
Madison. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Minn., June 22, 23, 24, 1915. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Buffalo, February 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
John B. Foley, secretary, Kirk Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





April was regarded in some respects as a 
crucial month in the fact that the higher 
prices being quoted by most of the steel mills 
were to be tested. The fact that these prices 
have held is regarded as the very best evi- 
dence that the improvement in the steel busi- 
ness has come to stay. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


Chicago reports that increased demand of 
consumers for hardware supplies is now 
being felt by the wholesalers. 


Conditions in both the retail and wholesale 
hardware trade in the Cleveland territory 
are very satisfactory. 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, May 3, 1915. 


i ae month of April made a good record in the steel 

trade, in fact, better than was expected, and it is 
the belief of many in the trade that May will be as 
good or better. In some respects the month of April 
was regarded as a crucial month, in the fact that the 
higher prices being quoted by most of the steel mills 
on heavy products, such as plates, shapes and bars, were 
to be tested out; and the fact that these prices have 
held, is regarded as the very best evidence that the 
improvement in the steel business has come to stay. 
The total new orders issued in April as compared with 
March was perhaps slightly less, but this was due to 
the fact that large consumers specified very heavily 
in March and anticipated their needs largely for April 
and beyond. The shipments of finished steel products 
by the mills in April showed only a very slight falling 
off as compared with March, which was a record 
breaker. 

One item that has been particularly dull for some 
time is pig iron, but in the past week this has shown 
a great amount of activity in nearly all the pig-iron 
centers. In the Pittsburgh district there have been 
sales of upwards of 75,000 tons of basic iron, 15,000 
tons of mill or forge iron, and probably 10,000 tons of 
foundry iron. A significant fact in connection with 
the sales of the basic iron is that the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, which is a very large producer of pig 
iron itself, bought upwards of 60,000 tons of basic 
iron, 17,500 tons of mill iron and 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
foundry. The American Rolling Mill Company at 
Middletown, Ohio, is also credited with having bought 
about 30,000 tons of basic iron. Prices on this iron 
ruled low, but the fact that it was bought by steel 
companies that make pig iron, indicates that they have 
more business on their books and expect a still larger 
volume in the near future. At Chicago, and also in 
the South, the pig-iron markets have been active and 
some heavy sales have been made. A matter of in- 
terest in connection with the pig-iron market is that 
W. P. Snyder & Company, of Pittsburgh, who sell the 
output of basic and Bessemer iron of the Shenango 
Furnace Company at Sharpsville, Pa., has sold 16,000 
tons of Bessemer iron for shipment to Genoa, Italy, 
and at $16, f.o.b. New York, the iron netting the seller 
$13.86. In the South, pig-iron makers are now asking 
$9.75 to $10 for No. 2, and some heavy sales have 
been made. There have also been further heavy sales 
at Buffalo, and there is quite a good deal of foreign 
inquiry for pig iron. 

In the past week some fairly large orders for steel 
rails came out, the Southern Railway placing about 
16,000 tons, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 5,000 tons and 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 3,000 tons. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is also expected to come in the 
market very soon for about 125,000 tons of steel rails, 
and this order may be placed this week. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out inquiries 
to the steel car companies for nearly 17,000 steel cars, 
also 194 locomotives, and for other equipment. Some 
of the Western railroads are in the market, their in- 
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quiries amounting to 8,000 to 10,000 cars, and the out- 
look for the steel car trade, which has been very much 
depressed for a long time, is much better than for 
some months. This week the Chicago & Northwestern 
will probably buy 2,000 cars, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is to build 2,000 cars at its own 
shops at Milwaukee, Wis. 

The sheet and tin plate trades have been fairly 
active, and an item of interest in the tin plate trade is 
that an independent maker has sold over 250,000 boxes 
of tin plate to the Standard Oil Company at a remark- 
ably low price. The market on Welsh tin plate is 
firmer, and the very low price made on this order was 
a surprise to the trade. 

As indicating the general betterment in the steel 
trade, it can be noted that last week the Carnegie Steel 
Company operated its different steel works to more 
than 75 per cent. of capacity, while in November and 
December the company was operating at 35 to 40 per 
cent. Other steel companies are also running at a 
much better rate, the steel mills in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district running close to 100 per cent. and are 
said to have a large amount of business booked ahead. 
While prices are low, they are improving slowly, and 
the average price obtained by the leading steel mills on 
shipments sent out in April was slightly higher than 
for March. 

The general improvement in the steel trade is being 
felt to some extent by the hardware trade. Several 
local jobbers state they had a noticeable improvement 
in the volume of business in the second half of April, 
and they look for still more betterment during May. 
The retail trade is buying goods more freely and con- 
sumers are also making larger purchases than they 
were some time ago. Large manufacturers of. hard- 
ware goods report that jobbers are more inclined now 
to buy in carload lots, in order to secure the lowest 
prices, instead of buying small quantities, as they have 
been doing for some time. Prices on many lines of 
hardware are firmer and in a few cases are higher. The 
outlook for the trade is regarded as better now than 
for some months, and it is firmly believed the volume 
of business will steadily increase. Also, a pleasing 
feature is that collections are reported better than for 
some time. 


WirE Naits.—The new demand for wire nails is 
showing some falling off, as it always does at this sea- 
son of the year. However, the mills still have a good 
deal of business on their books on contracts placed 
some time ago, and specifications against these con- 
tracts are still coming in at a fair rate. Shipments 
from this time forward until fall trade opens up will 
likely show a material falling off. There is very little 
foreign inquiry for wire nails, but a few small lots are 
going abroad, mostly to England, and some to Russia. 
One local mill has enjoyed quite a good foreign trade 
in wire nails for some time. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.55 to $1.60, gal- 
vanized nails 1 in. and shorter, taking an advance of $1.70 
over this price, or $3.30. and galvanized nails 1 in. and 
longer, an advance of $1.20, or $2.80. 


Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carloads $1.60. 
Pittsburgh less than carloads $1.70. 


Retailers f.o.b. 
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CuT Naits.—There is a fair demand, but mostly in 
small lots. Consumers are specifying at a moderate 
rate against contracts for carload lots placed some time 
ago. Prices are reported stronger than for some time. 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—Reports are that some heavy inquiries 
for barb wire are again in the market from abroad, 
with indications that a good deal of this business will 
be closed up in the near future. The tonnage involved 
in these contracts as mentioned in the daily press, is 
usually very much exaggerated, but at the same time 
it is true that probably 250,000 to 300,000 tons of barb 
wire have been shipped out of this country to the other 
side since the war started. Prices are only fairly 
strong on painted wire, but on galvanized are very firm 
at $2.10, with one leading maker reported to be quoting 
$3.20. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.10 to $2.20 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight 
added to point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from stock. Carloads to retailers f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh $1.65. Less than carloads to retailers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh $1.75. Add for galvanizing 60c. per 100 Ibs. 

FENCE WIRE.—New business is light, as most of the 
buying for spring trade is over, but fabricators report 
they are still having a fair volume of orders for wire 
fencing. The trade this spring was fairly satisfactory, 
but not quite as large as was expected. Prices are re- 
ported to be fairly strong. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $2.00, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—A leading independent tin plate mill 
sold recently to the Standard Oil Company over 250,000 
boxes of tin plate at a price close to $3 per base box, 
and perhaps slightly under that figure. This low price 
is claimed to have been really unwarranted, as there 
were only two or three companies competing for the 
order, and the others named a much higher figure. 
Prices of tin plate in Wales are reported much firmer, 
due to the fact that the English government is running 
most of its steel works on war materials, and tin bars 
are hard to obtain by the Welsh mills. Shipments of 
tin plate by domestic mills in Aprit were quite heavy 
and promise to be fully as large in May. Only small 
orders are being placed, as the consuming trade is 
pretty well covered for this year. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.25 to $3.35 per base box, 
depending on the order. 


We quote i00-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per 
Pittsburgh. 


base box, f.o.b. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, which is the largest maker of steel bars in this 
country, reports that its orders in April, and also ship- 
ments, were fully 50 per cent. heavier than in March. 
All the other leading steel bar makers report a heavy 
business in April. The price of steel bars seems to ke 
firmly fixed at 1.20c. For May and June, and 1.25c. 
for second quarter. It is stated that some fairly large 
contracts for second quarter have been placed with the 
mills at 1.25c., and negotiations are on with three or 
four of the leading implement makers looking to the 
purchase by them of their requirements of steel bars 
for the year beginning July 1. It is probable these 


negotiations will be slow in coming to a head, as the . 


implement makers are being quoted a price about $2 a 
ton higher than they paid for steel bars last year. The 
new demand for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is 
heavy, but prices have been slightly lower recently. 
The new demand for common iron bars is better than 
for some months. The mills report that the recent 
higher prices are being firmly held. 


We quote steel bars at 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 
Ve quote common iron bars at 1.20c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—Prices on spelter have again advanced 
very rapidly and it is now being quoted close to 15 cents 
per lb. As a result of this, galvanized sheets are much 
firmer and several leading mills have advanced their 
prices to the basis of 3.50c. However, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is still quoting 3.40c. for 
No. 28 gauge galvanized, and states it will take care of 
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its regular customers at this price for the time being 
at least. Prices on blue annealed sheets are also re- 
ported firmer, two leading makers holding Nos. 9 and 10 
gauge firm at 1.35c. 

SHEETS.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per lb. 
ee es ee hb e awkeeeas oneaes 1.25 to 1.30 
pO A ere er re ee ee 1.30 to 1.35 
Oe a GS ee eee re ee ee 1.35 to 1.40 
eee. Be OE hs bg 8 b-6 6 cb ecus peeeeeeneuee 1.45 to 1.50 
po RR 2 ePerrerrrr ery Tey eT rs re 1.55 to 1.60 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
et, SOO BES 6g ck ws 6k xd 6056.60 wee een 1.45 to 1.50 
NS TAS a evict a. oe ie oe he Riiea a ele @ a a 1.45 to 1.50 
eh oe ee ee a bhase hk oa eeeeees 1.50 to 1.55 
De. See es 6 kno cc eeneveed weareneTes 1.55 to 1.60 
OS a re rere ne 1.60 to 1.65 
ER Ee” | aera re eee 1.65 to 1.70 
De ee Mn 6b cicriesédecvaneoeatemen 1.70 to 1.75 
Pe pesca mn nd he keene e bAeweee ee 1.75 to 1.80 
De Os ss Kees eks een tee bebe wet 1.80 to 1.85 
(ee rea ee es se 1.85 to 1.90 
i. dn”. --tendbed sadn bho bebe 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per lb. 


Nos. 10 RI Bas ws 0< kas bbb ee cn Cee 2.30 to 2.40 
No. 12 g siis tstin. 4 ans ones s Siesaaien <3 aN Se 
es FO Ta are yA 
Nos. 15 and | SEDGE aeR Aa y 
Bs ee ss 5 woe. & 05d 60d. 6 Ok alk eee 
No a eg ee ee ee 
en I ins Bien ee i OL tee a 3.00 to 3.10 
No. TE Sern ae eee” «ONE Neopet 3.15 to 3.25 
No. Mh Gains 6 iin ee en bee ee ee ko ae 
No. 29 aid dsb feta é eee tee ne 3.45 to 3.55 
ECE. bbs 46:6 bees ede cede 3.60 to 3.70 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19to24 12tol18 
pee. GP Gane i ic ccces cove 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ........ ca ke 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

IR TA Obes TSS 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 aaa ec 
54 to 1%4 in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
P ressed, standard seam, 

ye SS INI tee 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
ie ree 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... - 0.25 ' 0.25 
De GU | oc ew clsdeiahe eae 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

ERS EE SD aS Eh eae 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

SE wae ed do aa eek ad wines 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Nuts, BoLTs AND RIVETS.—Due to the higher cost of 
raw materials, makers of nuts and bolts have made a 
slight advance in prices and report that the market is 
firmer than for some time. New orders are fair in 
volume, but mostly for small lots, as the large trade is 
pretty well covered on contracts placed some time ago, 
and for delivery up to July or longer. On the heavier 
grades of nuts and bolts, the new discounts recently 
adopted are as follows: 


U. S. 8S. Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 

% in. and smaller hex. .........cccse- 8.1c. per Ib. off 

7p SM, GME TRIMOP DOK... ccc ct vociaess 7.3c. per Ib. off 

DOURTO, Gis GON. 6 ccc ckesccnvecresaec cee aa 

Semi-Finished Tapped 
Wy hk, Gi SG MES 40 cot aed aedbex 85-10-10-10 off 
en WE GA I ls ob bn 6d ee édeeeeus 85-10-10 off 
Black Bulk Rivets 

7/16 x 614, smaller and shorter.......... 80-10-5 off 
Package Rivets 1000 Pes. 

Black, metallic tinned and tin plated....75-10-10 off 


WROUGHT PiPE.—Reports that the National Tube 
Company had taken a contract from the United Gas 
Company and the Penn Gas Company for 175 miles of 
12-in. line pipe to be rolled at its mills at Lorain, Ohio, 
are incorrect. Negotiations are on between these com- 
panies for the placing of this order, and it may be given 
out this week. Some Oil City, Pa., interests are in the 
market for 20 to 25 miles of 6 to 12-in. pipe, and it is 
claimed the outlook for demand for line pipe is better 
than for some time. The following are the jobbers’ car- 
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load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from May 1, 1915, and iron pipe from 
February 12, 1915, all full weight: 








Butt Weld 
Steel 
%, %4and %.... 72 51 Inches ° "Black =, 
Cb Siacea ke ied 76 64 %and \%....... 66 
FF ass 79 Seek. t SR eeeetevdscurs 65 44 
itheta ee oes 69 54 
4 to | 72 59 
Lap Weld 
as Sept ee 76 5 ASS ee 43 
. ee F Sarees 78 67 i twine bowel see 67 54 
Se Ns 6bs $0 ee 76 Sa te daveb ec ore seus’ 68 56 
13 and 14....... 62%... ee a 9 24% oe 70 59 
Dt a witebusiek wane 0 es ba wre bine 70 59 
- 2: Reyer 68 58 
Reamed and Drifted 

BOD By BU. kes 77 6614 1 to 1%, butt... 70 57 
eS ee 6344 | 2, butt ......... 70 57 
21% to 6, lap. 76 65% | ree eee 54 41 
1%, se pea atid 65 52 
| Be EBD ccc ccccves 6 54 
| 34. to 4, lap.... 68 57 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
14, 4 and &. 67 541% Soar eee” 63 50 
Se agen be eae A 72 63% @ is ie hk wn wed 67 58 
& 2. ae 76 67% 4 SPS 71 60 
FS Peat 77 68% 2 Pho hs dca ue 72 61 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
PPrrree ere 73 et Ea 65 55 
FF Sarr - 75 64% aie ia 2 eh dot. 6b a 66 57 
LR 2 Peer 74 e7 i Winn 6.4.0%s s 70 59 
St rarer 68 57 .. 2 Ss Sars 69 58 
OO De Bass dees bas 63 521% a ascan wena 63 53 
Bo See 58 47 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
' New York, May 1, 1915. 
HE more active markets in hardware and related 
lines, especially in distribution and consumption, 
are in the great Central West, particularly in the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri River valleys and territory adjacent 
to other tributary rivers. Farmers are prosperous and 
able to supply their wants, although many of them, be- 
cause of the spirit of economy prevailing, are not buying 
as their means permit; also many of them are not pay- 
ing their bills, either, as they can well afford to. A 
large proportion of them seem to have taken the 
moratorium idea too seriously. 


There is more excuse for cotton growers and in- 
dustrial workmen because of deferred shipments of low 
priced cotton and short time employment in manufac- 
turing territory. 


There is considerable activity in seasonable goods, but 
trade is much more quiet in supplies such as tools, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery and kindred articles. 


In a jobbing center in northern Kentucky one rep- 
resentative house has found a steady increase in 
business during January, February and March, which 
was an improvement over the last quarter of 1914, but 
not nearly up to normal, while much of April this year 
has not been quite so good. 

Another house nearby cultivating principally Ken- 
tucky and adjacent sections, reports good business, and, 
to a trained observer there was abundant evidence of it. 

In Central Indiana jobbers have been busy on season- 
able goods and there has been, according to their 
testimony, a distinct improvement in their output 
generally. 

Some of the trade in Cleveland say that in spring 
lines there has been a decided improvement and quite 
satisfactory business. 

One representative retailer in southern Ohio on the 
other hand alludes to business since January as only 
fair, and not so good as last season, while another in 
the same market says business has been more satisfac- 
tory for the past six weeks. 

A good jobber in Columbus is busy on seasonable 
goods and very well satisfied with what he refers to as 
an improving condition, while a retailer in that section 
finds trade quite acceptable and considerably better. 


Hardware Age 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 





£8 66 6s 0s 6 SS 0 2 5316 7 coseeeeeeesee 

RRs aks ne ie” a Ss eeeneen 60 50 

ee, Sere 5814 | 2 and 2%....... 62 3 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

peeve sccccwcne 63 541% Oe eee eee 47 
> ie de Cee 65 56% | 2% to 4........ 60 52 
> 2 2 aaa 64 551% 4% to 6........ 59 51 

i Pee eeeee ee 58 471% D SB. nccccvves 52 42 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


per cent. is 


BoILER TUBES.—The new demand for locomotive and 
merchant tubes is moderate and prices are fairly steady. 
Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight to destination added, in effect from May 1, 1915, 


on steel, and from April 10, 1915, on iron are as 
follows: 
Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 

| ee ee 65 | 1% an NE ee 53 

ial ile a ar ae ay 2 32 eS ee 50 
ae” |}. | aaa 68 | 2% rt 2% es cee awn 57 
ef eer ae & | ee WR OR on wb se ee ae 61 
3% and 4% in.......... 74 | 3% — 415. ee ee 63 
Eee 67 | DT bso os Che eee 57 
sf Sf: 5 ee ee 64 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 
1% in., over 18 ft., 


2 in. 


10 per cent. net extra. 
10 per cent. net extra. 


and larger, over 22 ft., 





Retailers in Cleveland, for the past six weeks, say 
business has been extremely good and believe the com- 
mercial outlook for the future is much better. 


One undesirable feature of the present market is 
the weakness in prices in several staple lines, other 
than particular goods wanted for European consump- 
tion. In some good Western jobbing territory there is 
noticed a little more firmness in prices with an expec- 
tation of an upward tendency before long. 


A large proportion of current buying is still of a 
from hand to mouth character, and merchants are not 
purchasing for future wants to much extent, although 
many of them express a more hopeful feeling. 


In Louisiana, planters have for some time been intel- 
ligently diversifying their crops, instead of concentrat- 
ing on old time staples such as cotton and sugar cane, 
which has greatly improved the trade situation in that 
vicinity, and is especially noticeable in New Orleans. 


If more agriculturists in the South would follow this 
example it would be of marked advantage to them, but 
this argument is threadbare and old with age. How- 
ever, the low price of cotton, owing to the sudden cut- 
ting off of some foreign markets last summer and since, 
and the resulting extremely low prices for raw cotton, 
will probably teach a much needed lesson and in mini- 
mum time. 


WIRE NAILS.—Trade in wire nails during the past 
month has slackened somewhat, attributable in most 
part to lack of new construction, which should be well 
under way at this period of the year, but is nevertheless 
much behind. There is some new building expected to 
come along later, but so far it has not materialized. 


Wire nails, out of store, are on the basis of $1.90 per keg. 


CuT NAILS.—Trade in cut nails has picked up quite 
a little, and orders have been slightly better in the past 
thirty days. There is likewise better inquiry for ex- 
port, and negotiations are under way with different rep- 
resentatives. There is difficulty in securing ships for 
ocean transportation, for the long voyages, because of 
high rates for charters, owing to less ships being avail- 
able and the greater profits for short voyages and on 
high class freight. 


Cut nails, out of store, are based on $1.90 per keg. 
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NAVAL STORES.—There has been a more moderate 
tone for naval stores because of larger receipts in the 
primary market, and a lighter demand. The new crop 
is moving with more activity, which provides an in- 
creased supply for light consumption. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 481\¢c. per gal. 

The market for rosins is steady, with little change in quo- 


tations, common to good strained, on the basis of 280 lb. per 
heey being held at $3.65, and D. grade at $3.80 to $3.90 per 


Rope.—There is so far no change in prices for rope 
because of the higher cost of Manila hemp and other 
fibers. Manufacturers say they are justified in ad- 
vancing the base prices of rope. What hinders this 
action at present is the reluctance to take undue risks 
in an uncertain market, but the steady advance in 
Manila fiber, coupled with much higher freight costs 
on it is constantly forcing the cost of rope upward to 
the manufacturer, and this must be considered as fast 
as later stocks of raw material are used. 

There is not much doing in sisal, because manufac- 
turers are not in a position to deliver goods made of 
this material, which is scarce in the United States, 
although it is plentiful in Mexico, yet because of civil 
war conditions it is difficult to secure. 


ZINC.—Sheet zinc on April 29, based on No. 9, in 
casks, was made 18c. per lb. and for less than casks, 
18%c. per ib. 

The reasons for these increases are because of the 
cutting off of the supply from Germany much of which 
is mined in Galicia, in Austria-Hungary and also to 
some extent in Belgium, all of which has been stopped 
or curtailed. As a large part of the world’s supply 
came from these sources before the war, it has thrown 
a greater burden on mines in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

Spelter, which is the raw material from which sheet zinc 
is rolled, ranges at from 15 to 15%c. in St. Louis and from 
15% to 15%c. in New York for prompt deliveries. One 
manufacturer, whose output is sold up to September, thinks 
it may go as high as 19 to 20c. per Ilb., which may or may 
not occur, but indicates trade opinion. 

COPPER AND BraAss.—On April 28 further advances 
were made in these much wanted materials, the market 
for which is very active, but mainly because of foreign 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1915. 





HE increased demand of consumers for hardware 
supplies is now being felt by the wholesalers. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are low, and the steady demand has 
caused many hurry-up orders for heavier stocks. 
Added to this condition is the noticeable feeling among 
retailers that prices will advance, and the tendency to 
complete stocks at least before such advances are made. 
Farm work is progressing nicely. The ground is in 
excellent condition and favorable weather has facil- 
itated spring planting. 

The principal demand is for the lighter seasonable 
goods such as garden tools and hose. However, gas 
ranges, refrigerators and similar merchandise are mov- 
ing in very good quantities. 

During the week there has been a decided increase 
in the size of builders’ hardware orders. Building is 
increasing, and added to this is the fact that the ad- 
vance recently noted in this report becomes effective 
this week. 


WIRE NAILs.—The demand for wire nails has in- 
creased during the past week. A large number of con- 
tracts expired on May 1, and it is understood that re- 
newals on the old basis were impossible. This has 
brought in increased specifications and, in addition, the 
opening of building operations has created a heavier 


demand. We quote wire nails, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: 
CastoeGe 00 SORRORE .ccccsssccs $1.739 to $1.789 base 
Carloads to retailers .......... 1.789 to 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.. 1.889to 1.939 base 
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necessities. The demand for domestic consumption is 
light. Base prices have been advanced as follows: 
Brass sheets, 21%c.; brass wire and brass rods, each, 
21%c.; seamless brass tubing, 23%c., and brazed brass 
tubing, 25%c. base per lb. 

Copper sheets at the same time were made 24c., and seam- 
less copper tubes, 26c. base per lb.; all from jobbers for 
average trade. 

Bare copper wire for electrical purposes, in carloads, mill 
shipments, is 20c. base per Ib. 

LINSEED O1L.—There is an improving demand for 
linseed oil, with firmer, if not higher seed costs, be- 
cause of several conditions. The expansion of oil busi- 
ness is also bettered because of the stronger tone in 
paint and varnish lines, which have been helped by the 
fine spring weather. What is greatly affecting linseed 
oil prices is the greatly reduced demand for oil cake, 
used for stock feeding, most, of which is shipped to the 
northern countries of continental Europe, particularly 
Belgium and Holland, which trade the war has unfavor- 
ably affected. It is evident that the less sold of the by- 
product cake the more there must be obtained for the 
oil. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, has been advanced to 64c. 
for 5 or more bbls., and 65c. per gal. for less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil is 63c. in lots of 5 or more bbls., and 
62c. per gal. in carloads. 

WINDOW GLAss.—Trade in window glass in this 
locality is practically flat, and the demand is so light, 
generally, that most factories will close down before 
the predetermined end of the fire, May 29. Others in 
the group which closed down for a month recently have 
not opened up and will not. There were expectations 
of considerable foreign business because of European 
disturbances, but this so far has not been placed in our 
market to any appreciable extent. A principal reason 
is price, in which there is a great difference, but ocean 
transportation is also higher and more difficult. Orders 
expected, for instance, from South and Central America, 
where previously they had been placed principally in 
Belgium and Great Britain, have probably been deferred 
as long as possible because of fairly good stocks before 
the war began and reduced consumption since. 

Window glass in the Eastern market is unchanged at 90-10 


to 90-15 per cent. on single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. 
discount on double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 





BARB WIRE.—Domestic demand is not large and 
orders from foreign countries are decreasing, though, 
considering the season, a very satisfactory amount of 
business is being obtained. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............ $1.789 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galv........ $2.89 to 2.389 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.839 base 
Carloads to retailers, galv...... 2.339 to 2.439 base 
An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, bright, at same prices as 
painted barb wire. Galvanized staples are quoted at 
same prices as galvanized barb wire. 


FENCE WIRE.—Retailers are keeping stocks as low as 
possible. The principal buying has been done for 
spring use and the volume of wire fencing now moving 
is comparatively small. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, annealed............... $1.589 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized...... $2.089 to 2.189 
Carloads to retailers, annealed.............. 1.639 


Carloads to retailers, galvanized.... 2.139 to 2.239 
An additional advance of ten cents for less than carloads 


to retailers. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, 
old process linseed oil: 


ng ce ceca bee ban dcucidensiedetaue 60c. 
I CN Ne ee as ee eee ee 61c. 
a Be rs TS ig 6:0. 0 6 b-6 066 wae d's cdhewew" 62c. 
Sr a es a é dan ced as cd ceKacnser 63c. 
er Tees SB i bx ecced decscececosssawe 64c. 
Laee tae BS DEPT Gs Wee ccce vedo cetansceeees 65c. 
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' Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 4, 1915. 
ONDITIONS in both the retail and wholesaie hard- 
ware trade in this territory are very satisfactory. 
Owing to the unusually warm weather during the latter 
part of April a heavy demand has sprung up for spring 
specialties such as garden tools, hoes, window screens, 
etc. The demand for lawn mowers is also good, but 
not so active as for some other spring lines, owing to 
the dry weather. Fishing tackle and sporting goods 
are also in good demand. One of the leading large retail 
dealers reports that his April business equalled, if not 
exceeded in volume the amount he did during the cor- 
responding month two years ago, when business was 
remarkably good. Wholesale dealers have felt the stim- 
ulus of the retail trade and are getting a good volume 
of business from local dealers, largely in repeat orders. 
The demand from country dealers has improved con- 
siderably during the last few weeks and a fair volume 
of business is coming from these dealers, mostly in small 
orders. The country trade reports conditions quite 
good, but country dealers are adopting conservative 
policy and are not stocking to such an extent as some 
of the wholesale dealers believe general conditions 
warrant. 





Winnipeg, Canada, May 3, 1915. 


EORGE T. H. PLATT, manager of the Consolidated 
Glass Company of Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg, speak- 
ing in regard to the effect of the war on the Canadian 
glass trade, says it will still further stimulate the 
consumption of United States glass in this country. 
He emphasizes that only about four years ago Canada 
was almost entirely dependent upon Europe for its 
supplies of window and plate glass. Various kinds 
of figured and fancy glass have for many years been 
imported from the United States, but 1911 saw prac- 
tically the first imports of window glass from the 
south. About the same time some polished plate glass 
began to find its way in here from the States. 


Since 1911 Canada has been a large importer of 
United States window glass owing to the fact that 
proximity to the United States market insured much 
quicker delivery than from Europe. There was also 
the important fact that the United States glass was 
found to be of excellent quality. In addition, as glass 
can be shipped from the United States factory to the 
Canadian warehouse without transfer, there is the 
great advantage of a fragile article like glass being 
unloaded at its destination from the car in which it 
was shipped from the works. 


Importers were not slow to recognize the advantages 
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Local conditions are good in building lines and a good 
amount of new work is coming out, which indicates 
that a little later there will be a very good demand for 
builders’ hardware. More building permits were issued 
in Cleveland during April than in any previous month 
in the city’s history. Manufacturing plants in metal 
working lines are generally very busy. This is true 
of small machine shops that are getting a great deal of 
work from makers of automobiles and motor trucks. 
Some manufacturers in metal working lines whose busi- 
ness was seriously affected by war conditions have also 
turned their attention to this class of work so that their 
plants are busy. Local iron and steel selling agencies 
are getting a satisfactory volume of business, and prices 
are being well maintained. The demand for black 
sheets has improved somewhat. Dealers and consumers 
are buying very sparingly of galvanized sheets, owing 
to the high price caused by the high price of spelter, 
and these sheets are more irregular in price than they 
have been for some time. While galvanized sheets can 
be purchased from some jobbers at about 3.30c for No. 
28 gauge, mills are asking from 3.50c to 3.60c or higher. 
Black sheets are quoted for at 1.75c to 1.80c¢ for No. 
28 and blue annealed at 1.30c to 1.35c. 





of United States shipments in comparison with con- 
signments from Europe, which would be shipped from 
the inland works to the seaboard and thence by ships 
to Canada, to be then transferred to railway cars. 
Glass consigned to western Canada would require prob- 
ably one or two more transfers, for instance, at Fort 
William, Port Arthur or Duluth. 

For some months past the European supply of all 
kinds of glass has been practically cut off, and as 
stocks on hand were exhausted, the Canadian importer 
was compelled to buy in the United States, the only 
available market. This applies to plate glass as well 
as to window glass, for since the outbreak of the war, 
it has been almost impossible to ship glass from Great 
Britain, while it is many months since glass shipments 
of any kind were made from Belgium, which formerly 
shared with Great Britain almost the entire Canadian 
market in plate and window glass. 

Although glass prices have been advancing steadily 
since the beginning of the war, Canadian jobbers main- 
tained old prices as long as possible, but the time ar- 
rived when advances had to be made, in sympathy 
with the changes made in the United States. They 
now urge Canadian buyers to consider the advisability 
of purchasing immediately anything in the line of 
building glass which they are likely to require in the 
near future. 





American Iron, Steel and Heavy 


Hardware Association 


ines American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association will run a special train tour to the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition leaving 
Chicago on May 15, 1915. Those desiring reserva- 
tions should apply to John G. Purdie, Marbridge 
Building, New York City. 


THE ASBESTOS PROTECTED METAL COMPANY, manufac- 
turer of asbestos protected metal roofing, skylights, etc., 
announces the removal of its head office from Beaver 
Falls to the First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Sargent & Co. Withdraw Prices on 


Builders’ Hardware 


ARGENT & CO., New Haven, Conn., announce 

that on account of the great increase in the cost 

of metals they are compelled to withdraw prices on 

all goods advertised in their catalog between pages 

1 and 1050. As soon as possible new prices will be 
issued. 


THE UNITED STATES HORSE SHOE COMPANY, Erie, 
Pa., will erect its Canadian factory in Hamilton, On- 
tario. The new company will be known as the Cana- 
dian Horse Shoe Company, Limited, and will be incor- 
porated with a capital of $300,000. 
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THE WAY TO MAKE A WATERING 
TROUGH 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making a watering trough 


ing trough, made of number 16 or 18 gauge 

galvanized iron, 16 feet long, 2 feet deep, 2 feet 
wide on the top and 16 inches wide on the bottom. 
These troughs are made in many lengths, some be- 
ing as short as 6 feet and only 12 inches wide and 
12 inches deep, and these are set in frames having 
legs, or are placed on specially built platforms. 
The size and length is at times regulated by the 
sizes of material at hand, as a few gallons’ capacity 
more or less, do not make any material difference. 
In the smaller sizes lighter iron is used and some 
are made with straight sides instead of flaring. 
The seams between the bottom and the sides are 
usually made at the corners and this is the easiest 


ae 1 is a general view of a sheet metal water- 
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way in the small shops. When the material is 
large enough and can be bent, the seam or seams 
can be placed in the bottom. To bend this heavy 
iron by hand, the part that will be in the bottom 
is clamped between some heavy planking, as 4 x 6, 
or 6 x 6 pieces, and then pushing down on the part 
that will be the side and malleting at the bend at 
the same time, will gradually form the bend. 
The different pieces are all laid out and the holes 
for the rivets are all punched when the pieces are 
still in the flat, including the holes in the sides for 
the partitions. The holes are located in those pieces 
that have the riveting allowances and after punch- 
ing these pieces are laid on the pieces to which they 
are to be riveted, in their proper places, and the 
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holes marked on them and then they are punched. 
The riveting allowances are turned and then the 
pieces are bolted together with stove bolts and riv- 
eted, including any joint as at G. Rivets should be 
pitched (spaced apart, center of hole to center of 
hole) 2 inches, but this will vary, depending on 
the size of the rivets and the weight of the iron. 
Be sure that the ends lap onto the sides and the 
bottom or else the trough will have to be stood on 
its ends to solder the end seams. 

When the trough is made of 16 or 18 gauge 
iron and there is a blow torch in the shop run the 
solder with the soldering coppers into slugs about 
the size of a dollar so that they can be easily 
handled. If there is no blow torch then the solder- 
ing must all be done with the soldering coppers 
alone. Use 6 or 8 pound coppers that should be 
quite hot and after acid has been applied to 4 or 
5 feet of the seam commence to solder. Throw onto 
the seam the slugs as they are required, and using 
the copper in one hand to do the soldering keep the 
flame of the blow torch applied to the point of the 
copper with the other hand, moving it as the cop- 
per is moved. Don’t be stingy with the acid, but 
see that it is applied liberally to the seam, but 
don’t try to paint the trough with it. If possible 
make it run between the two pieces, as galvanized 
iron will not take solder where there is no acid. 
By using this method the seam can be so thoroughly 
soaked with solder that the solder will show, as it 
should, on the other side. In the lighter and 
smaller troughs use the coppers only to do the 
soldering and do not in either case get the solder 
too hot, for, after it gets so hot, the lead in it burns 
to dross. It is also a mistake to use solder of an 
inferior grade; 80 pounds of tin to 100 pounds of 
lead will work satisfactorily, but a better grade 
should be used, not less than 90 to 100. Good 
solder will solder more feet of seam to the pound 
than cheap solder, make a better seam and is the 
most economical. 

The top of the trough is now bound with angle 
iron, which could also be done before it was 
soldered, that is, riveted 10 inches between rivets, 
or to make a cheaper job it can be bound with 
2x 4scantlings. The rivets are put in the horizon- 
tal leg of the angle iron every 20 inches and in the 
vertical leg every 20 inches, making them 10 inches 
apart. When the sides are flaring the section will 
be as in Fig. 3, and this is sometimes changed so 
that there is a bend in the sides at the lower end 
of the vertical leg causing the horizontal leg to be 
level. The angle is laid out and the one leg is cut 
with the hack saw and the other leg is bent at right 
angles and the angle is then riveted to the trough 
by the rivets that pass through the vertical leg. 
The projecting part of the side is now bent over 
the angle and around it as in Fig. 3 and then the 
rivets are put through the horizontal leg. 

Fig. 5 shows a section on a splice of the angle 
in which the smaller angle is straightened to fit the 
interior angle and the sharp corner is filed off. At 
Fig. 6 is shown the way of joining the ends of the 
angle at the corners. The angle iron is made 2s 
much longer on the side having the lap as the 
thickness of the leg and the horizontal leg is cut 
away entirely and the remaining leg is formed 
around the corner to be riveted. Fig. 2 shows the 
method of attaching a corner plate after the tank 
has otherwise been finished. This plate can be 
made as at C, where there is room for only one 
rivet, or as at D, where two or more rivets can be 
placed. The exterior point must be protected in 
some way so that the live stock cannot be injured. 
Cutting it off on the line a-b would be one method. 

In the larger troughs it is necessary to have par- 
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titions to prevent the sides from spreading and to 
strengthen and make the troughs more rigid. These 
partitions are shown in Fig. 1 and they extend to 
within 2 inches of the bottom. After the troughs 
have been bound with the angle iron, and soldered, 
the partitions are riveted into their places and the 
riveting allowances have been turned so that they 
are on the opposite side of the partition, to the 
angle at the top of the partition, so that this angle 
will not interfere with riveting and soldering the 
partition. At the top an angle iron may be placed 
as on the top of the trough or a flat band only, as 
shown in the section in Fig. 4. 

In the left end is shown a small space, parti- 
tioned off for a float to control the water supply. 
This space is covered with a wooden hinged cover 
to prevent the live stock from interfering with the 
float of the valve. The cover can as well be hinged 
to the partition as to the end and it is fastened 
with a hasp and staple. The necessary pipe and 
the float valve are then strongly fastened by thor- 
oughly bracing and the pipe extends outside of the 
trough, either through the end or bottom, to which 
the water supply is connected. At B is shown a 
clean-out hole and one of the best ways is to place 
here a 14% or 2 inch wash tray plug and stopper. 
The plug can be riveted to the bottom and being 
brass the stopper wili be tight and will not stick 
when it is removed. Care must be taken that it is 
not driven out of shape in the riveting as then the 
stopper will not fit and would constantly leak. It 
is shown in the float compartment where it cannot 
be disturbed by the stock, but can as well be placed 
elsewhere in the bottom. A depression is first 
made at the location of the plug and then the open- 
ing is cut out and the plug attached, thus making 
the plug flush or a little lower than the bottom. 

Fig. 3 is a section on H; Fig. 4 a section on F; 
Fig. 7 a section on J and K; Fig. 8 on I; Fig. 9 
on L, and Fig. 10 a section on G. 


Salesman Soon to Start On Two- 
Year Oriental Business Trip 


SALESMAN known in the hardware business, 
who has spent a great deal of his time in 
Australia, Philippine Islands, Japan, China, India 
and the Straits Settlements, is again going away 
in August to cover these countries thoroughly. 
Manufacturers not already thoroughly represented 
there, and who may want their products presented 
to the majority of dealers in the territory men- 
tioned, can take advantage of this opportunity. 
The salesman will work on a straight commission 
basis, ask for no money advances and is backed 
by an old, reliable New York house. 
His sponsor is the former head of one of the 
best known hardware houses in the United States, 
who will be glad to furnish particulars, if called 


upon. 


New York Association Announces 
Date for Next Convention 


HE New York State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion has selected Buffalo for its 1916 conven- 
tion, from February 15 to 18, inclusive. The follow- 
ing committee has been appointed by the president: 
Louis J. Ernst, chairman; John A. Losee, Archie 
Stewart, Charles J. Fix and John B. Foley. The 
last two named will have active charge of details 
in connection with the event. 
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These butts are reversible and can be made either 
right or left hand by simply unscrewing the ball 
tip, reversing the pin and screwing the tip in the 
opposite end. One tip is slotted so that it is 
easily removed. 


Time and labor are saved in hanging doors with 
these butts, as the jamb only is mortised, the 
door put in place, and the ornamental leaf screwed 
to the surface of the door. 


The screws are wrapped separately from the 
butts, and both are packed in strong anti-tarnish 
paper to protect the finish of the butts. Oval 
head screws are packed for the surface leaf, flat 


head for the jamb leaf. 





The advantage of oval head screws over round 
head is apparent; the extra purchase obtained in 
the countersink holds the butt rigid. Round 
head screws do not fill the holes and will not hold 
butts firmiy. Oval head screws are also neater 
in appearance. 


Cut of 165—3' inch 


No. 165 butts are also furnished with ball bear- 
ings and numbered BBI165. By the use of these 
washers all friction in the joint is :practically 
overcome. The hardened tool steel balls are set 
in a case-hardened raceway and each bearing will 
sustain a crushing weight of 2000 pounds. :. 





We also furnish these butts sherardized before 
plating which makes as good a rust proof finish 
as it is possible to obtain. The simplicity of the 
design and the labor saving features have made 
this butt very popular. 


Visit our Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in Palace of Manufactures, Block 26, corner of 


5th St. and Ave. D. 





See Page 49. 























Cut of B. B. 165—3' inch 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Cake Moulds and a 
Dairy Pan 


The Aluminum Sales & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 483-5 Broadway, New York City 
and Indianapolis, Ind., has brought out 

















The new “Viko” dairy pan is shown at 
the top; the lower view shows one of the 
“Viko”’ cake moulds 
the new “Viko” turban cake moulds 
and also a new dairy pan. The “Viko” 
turban cake moulds have loose or solid 
bottoms. They are made in both octa- 

gon and panel-shaped styles. 

These moulds are made in various 
sizes out of pure, hard sheet alumi- 
num. Especial attention is called to 
the construction of these new oven 
utensils because they are made of 
heavier metal than that generally 
used. Among thése new utensils are 
a biscuit pan, a square jelly-cake pan, 
with either loose or solid bottom, both 
shallow and deep, being made in two 
sizes, a mountain-cake pan, a round 
jelly-cake pan, with either loose or 
solid bottom, in both shallow and deep 
models, and muffin pans, both deep and 
shallow, with six, nine and twelve 
cups. 

The dairy pan, which is also shown 
in the accompanying engraving, is 
stated to be made of hard; thick sheet 
aluminum in five, six and eight quart 
capacities. The coémpany also states 
that heretofore these dairy pans could 
only be obtained in small sizes. 


Shapleigh Bicycle Catalog 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is distributing its 
1915 catalog of bicycles, bicycle ac- 
cessories and motorcycle supplies. 
This new catalog contains numerous 
color plates showing the company’s 
line of bicycles in their original fin- 
ishes. The book contains 135 pages. 
It is well printed and illustrated and 
it is bound with the distinctive Shap- 
leigh cover. 


THE WOLVERINE WINTER ToP COoM- 
PANY, Detroit, Mich., has been re- 
cently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000, by Harry H. Creamer, 
president; John E. Murphy, secre- 
tary-treasurer and George F. Mona- 
ghan, vice-president. 


The “Anyweight” Water 
Ballast Lawn Roller 


The Wilder-Strong Implement Com- 
pany, Monroe, Mich., is manufacturing 
the “Anyweight” water ballast lawn 
roller, the weight of which varies from 
100 pounds without ballast to 1000 
pounds with a full load. These lawn 
rollers are built with one or two acety- 
lene-welded, leak-proof, hardened-steel 
drums, the interiors of which are 
treated with the company’s special 
preparation to prevent rust. 


High-carbon steel of 12 gauge is 
used for all drum face plates and 
drum ends of the “Anyweight” roller. 
The water entrances are located in 
each end of the drum and close to the 
outside edge of the drum, making it 
possible to fill or empty the roller 
from either side and without first 
turning it on end. The entrances con- 
sist of thick, gasketed collars stop- 
pered by threaded pipe plugs. 

The bearings of this roller are fully 
bedded into a series of rollers which 
reduce friction and make the roller 
easy running. The handles are of 
steel carefully shaped and so designed 
that a slight turn of the spreader bolt 

















The “Anyweight” water ballast lawn roller 


adjusts the spread of the fork and 
eliminates side friction on the boxes 
or end friction on the bearings. The 
hand grips are of hard maple, and 
they are shaped and polished so that 
they will not blister the hands. 


The adjustable counterpoises can be 
applied to either the one or two sec- 
tion machines and they are so de- 
signed that any degree of handle ten- 
sion, from quick to slow, can be se- 
cured. To ballast the “Anyweight” 
lawn roller one of the pipe plugs is re- 
moved by unscrewing it from the 
threaded entrance and the nozzle of a 
garden hose is placed in the opening. 
The roller may be filled with a pail 
and funnel also if a hose is not avail- 
able. 
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“Tiptax” 


The Frank F. Austin Company, 
Inc., 501 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is manufacturing “Tiptax,” 
which are suitable for attaching 
photographs or post cards to a wall, 

















The display carton furnished to dealers 
with orders for “Tiptax” ; the upper right- 
hand section of the cut shows two “Tiptaxr”’ 


etc. These are thumb tack corners, 
and they will not injure a picture. 
They hold pictures flat and at any 
angle, so that an artistic arrangement. 
is possible. The points are so small 
and thin that they make hardly any 
impression, and they do not project. 
Dusters cannot disarrange cards held 
in place by “Tiptax,” and thin cards 
may be removed and changed in an in- 
stant. 

“Tiptax” are made from cold rolled 
steel and they are nickel plated or en- 
ameled in a black rubber finish. They 
are smooth and uniform. These ar- 
ticles are made in but one size, %-inch, 
measured from the corner. The points 
are 3/16-inch long, and they may be 
pressed into place in ordinary plas- 
tered walls with the pressure of the 
thumb or hammered into hard wood. 

These holders are packed one dozen 
on a card that folds into an attractive 
package. Three dozen of these pack- 
ages are packed in a display carton, 
which contains in plain sight the in- 
formation that a customer might wish 
to have. Handsome window signs are 
also furnished to dealers by the com- 
pany. “Tiptax” weigh 6 pounds per 
gross. 


S. A. Smith Mfg. Company’s 
Catalog 


The S. A. Smith Mfg. Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt., has published its 
1915 catalog, featuring the company’s 
line of toy furniture, wheel toys, shoo 
flys, barrows, wagons, carts, channel 
wire wood wheels for baby carriages, 
go carts, serving trays, etc. The 
new booklet is well arranged and 
printed. It contains 144 pages. 


THE LAKE City Mrc. & SuPPLy 
CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
incorporated by G. H. Hanne, John I. 
Gillespie and others, with a capital of 
$10,000, to manufacture wagons, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc. 
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R-W Grindstones Lengthen 
_ the Life of a Good Tool 


Isn't 1t odd that you should teel conscience 
clear at handing a good tool over the coun- 


Mi ter with never a thought about the preser- 
Hil vation of that good tool edge? The best 


tool made can't hold its sharpness forever. 
It’s a mighty fine one that can perform as 


Hil it should without frequent sharpening. 

Hh Richards-Wilcox (Berea Grit) Grindstones 
HI not only lengthen the life of a good tool; 
ht they simply blanket the whole field of grind- 


stones. Whatever the type and size called 
Hil for, you will find it under the listings in the 


|. R-W Catalogue. - 

. | 

Hi [That catalogue should be in your hands as 
ih soon as possible. Which is merely another 
Mul way of saying “write today.” 


ichards-Wilco 


ume) MANUFACTURING Co. 
AURORALILL.U.S.A. 


ii Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Lid., London. Ont. 
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A Sanitary Cistern Filter 
Ventilator 


The Brite-Lite Company, Albert 
Lea, Minn., is placing upon the market 
a sanitary cistern filter ventilator and 
water purifier. The filter proper is at- 
tached to the house above the ground 
to allow proper ventilation through the 
filtering materials and for convenience 
in taking out refuse caught in it. 

The ventilator is located just below 
the filter in the conductor pipe, keep- 
ing the cistern and also the filtering 
material well ventilated. The agitator 
and purifier hangs near the bottom of 
the cistern. This is a perforated pan 
containing charcoal; the iron handle 
or rod passes up through the cover so 
that the water in the cistern may be 
churned occasionally to prevent its be- 
coming stagnant or stale. 

When using this device the water 
first passes through the screen drawer 
pan (Fig. A). This removes coarse 
matter, such as dead sparrows, leaves, 
twigs, seeds, etc. The water then 
passes on through the cloth strainer 
pan (Figs. B and C) which sets on 
cleats (Fig. D). This removes a large 
amount of refuse, such as bugs, dirt, 
etc. After this the water passes 
through the layer of charcoal (Fig. E) 
and on through the conductor pipe to 
the cistern. The foreign matter hav- 




















Sanitary cistern filter and_ ventilator, 
placed upon the market by the Brite-Lite 
Company 


ing been removed before the water 
reaches the charcoal this can then per- 
form its function of purification. 


The “Hold-Fast” Fence 
Anchor 


The Dunbar Mfg. Company, Center- 
ville, Ind., is manufacturing the “Hold- 
Fast” fence anchor, which the com- 
pany states will make fences hog- 
proof and lightning-proof, keeping the 
fence-posts from pulling out and re- 
ducing the number of posts generally 
required. The “Hold-Fast” can be put 
into the ground regardless of its con- 
dition. First the anchor tool is driven 
into the ground and then the anchor is 
put down the steel casing. It is stat- 
ed that there is no chance of spoiling 
the anchor and no danger of carboniz- 
ing the wire, thus causing it to break. 

The company claims it to be impos- 
sible for the anchor to fail to turn in 
the ground. The driver is complete in 
itself and it is not necessary for the 
operator to carry an axe, hammer or 


sledge to drive the casing into the 
ground, as the driving head is simply 
raised and dropped to accomplish this 
result. 

The “Hold-Fast” anchor is made of 
a special steel and the best malleable 
































The “Hold-Fast’”’ fence anchor 


iron. The company states that it will 
last for a lifetime and that it will 
stand a strain of from 1000 to 3000 
pounds when put into the ground from 
18 to 30 inches. 


The “Clip” Milk Stopper 
Remover 


The H. C. Cook Company, Ansonia, 
Conn., is manufacturing a new milk- 
stopper remover, the “Clip,” which 
was invented by A. L. Higgins, 17 
Roberts avenue, Bar Harbor, Me. 
Among the advantages claimed for 
this device is that with it there is no 
necessity of pressing the cardboard 
stopper of a milk bottle in to remove 
it, which often results in spilling the 
milk. The use of the “Clip” also 
makes for clean milk, as the fingers 
are not likely to come into contact 
with the fluid. — 

Where only a portion of the milk 
contained in the bottle is used at one 
time this device is found to be very 

















The “Clip” milk stopper remover 
useful. It is also pointed out that the 
“Clip” remover is always attached to 
the milk-bottle stopper and it is there- 
fore not likely to get mislaid. The 
“Clip” also forms a truss for the card- 
board stopper, keeping it from sag- 
ging, and thus preventing dust, flies, 
etc., from getting into the milk. 
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“Magic Spray’ Compound 

The Auto Spray Company, 86 La- 
fayette boulevard, West, Detroit, 
Mich., is manufacturing the “Magic 
Spray” compound, which is stated to 
be a cleanser, disinfectant and polish. 
This compound is applied with a 
sprayer, which atomizes it into a 
vapor, reaching every part of the sur- 
face to which it is applied and cover- 
ing it with a thin film which when 
dusted off removes the dirt and grease 
and leaves the article clean and san- 
itary. 

The company claims that “Magic 
Spray” is a germicide and that it does 
not contain any harmful ingredients. 
It.is stated that it will preserve var- 
nish and will not gum. This product 
is adapted for cleaning and polishing 
pianos, furniture, leather, white enam- 
el, automobile bodies, etc. ‘It sells at 
$3 per gallon. 


Berg’s “Anty Rattler” 


The Berg & Beard Mfg. Company, 
61 Fleet place, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
manufacturing Berg’s “Anty Rattler,” 
which is intended to stop the rattling 
of window sashes, and also serves as 
a lock, preventing the raising and 
lowering of sashes from the outside 
and doing away with the necessity of 
using weatherstrips. To lock the 












































Berg’s “Anty Rattler’ 


lower sash the small tail on the lower 
“Anty Rattler” is pulled downward; 
to lock the upper sash the arm ex- 
tending and touching the upper sash 
is pulled down. After this both sashes 
will not rattle, being locked tight, and 
the sashes are pressed close together 
and tight against their frame so that 
the outside air cannot enter. 

A complete set for a double sash 
window consists of two lower “Anty 
Rattlers,” two upper “Anty Rattlers,” 
four small washers and four screws. 
The washers must be placed between 
the “Anty Rattler” and the wood be- 
fore inserting and drawing tight the 
screw. The screw should be tightened 
enough to allow easy and free move- 
ment of the “Anty Rattler.” The 
Berg’s “Anty Rattlers” sell for 15 
cents per set. 


THE R. & L. INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
Beloit, Wis., has been incorporated to 
manufacture a direction indicator and 
signalling device for automobiles. 
The incorporators are: H. D. Ball, 
Leonard Carr, James Keeley and J. I. 
Floyd. 
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Warren 
Hardware Fixtures 


Could you take a peek into the factory where these 
well-known Fixtures are designed and made—you 
would find constant delight in the superb material and 
workmanship entering into the completion of each 
individual Unit. 





Warren Fixtures are manufactured 
in a manner which guarantees 
their ability to “stand up and 
deliver” after years of hard usage. 





CATALOGUES 65 & 219 Mailed upon Request. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
Eastern Display Room: 253 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Largest Manufacturers of Hardware Store Fixtures in the world 
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Stag Safety Razor Blade 
Sharpener 


The Stag Company, North Ameri- 
can Building, Chicago, I[Il., is market- 
ing a device for sharpening all makes 
of safety razor blades. 

In a circular which is being distrib- 
uted the company calls attention to the 
fact that while there are many strop- 
ping devices for these blades there has 
been no equipment heretofore for hon- 
ing the blades, and this is considered 
essential. The Stag safety razor blade 
sharpener is designed to hone and 
strop all blades. The device combines 
a swinging handle .and a crowned, 
counterbalancing wheel, which assure 
even pressure and the proper. grinding 
angle. 

The blades are inserted by gripping 
the wheel of the holder and pushing 
the blade in with a slight twisting mo- 
tion so that it projects one quarter of 
an inch. Ten to 20 strokes on the 
hone, depending upon the condition of 
the blade, are sufficient. The blades 
are stropped in the same way. 

The Stag safety razor blade sharp- 
ener is packed in a neat, individual 

















The Stag safety razor blade sharpener and 
case 


“Skytogen”-covered case, complete 
with a high-quality hone and a horse- 
hide strop. The device retails for $1. 


New “Viko” Aluminum 
Ware Catalog 


The Aluminum Sales & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 483-5 Broadway, New York 
City, and Indianapolis, Ind., has 
issued a new catalog illustrating and 
describing the company’s extensive 
line of “Viko” aluminum ware. This 
well arranged booklet, which is No. 
5, contains 46 pages. It is profusely 
illustrated and is printed upon fine 
quality coated paper. The “Viko” 
catalog is bound with an attractive 
cover, stamped with silver letters. 


The No. 600 “Bimocycle” 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has brought out the 
new No. 600 “Bimocycle.” The truss- 
frame construction in this model has 
a drop of 2 inches at the rear end. 
This drop reduces the regular 20, 22 
and 24 inch frame to 18, 20 and 24 
inches respectively. 

The No. 600 “Bimocycle” is con- 
structed from 1-inch, 18-gauge high 
point carbon-steel seamless tubing. 
This insures against the crystallizing 

















The No. 600 “Bimocycle”’ 


of the steel or weak points in the 
frame. The rear stays are made of 
16-gauge steel and the hubs and 
spokes are of high-grade material. 
The hanger is of the one-piece type, 
with placer-cup construction. 

This bicycle is built on motorcycle 
lines. It has a motorcycle spring form, 
handle-bars, pedals, stand, saddle, and 
in fact all the equipment which could 
be advantageously placed on a bicycle. 
The No. 600 “Bimocycle” is finished 
with four coats of enamel, after which 
it is hand polished. The No. 600 “Bi- 
mocycle” has a wheelbase of 44 
inches. It is furnished with a tool-bag 
containing a wrench and an oil can and 
a telescope-frame pump. The tires 
are the company’s “Good Service” in- 
terlocking red tread. 


Anglo-American Counter 
Display Card 


The Anglo-American Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought out an 
attractive counter display card, which 
is in the form of the company’s 
trademark shield. The shield meas- 
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The new aie atdin "gue counter display 
car 


ures 14% by 15 inches in size, and it 
is printed in three colors, on the best 
grade of cardboard. It is equipped 
with a strong easel. 

The flashlights are attached by 
elastic cord, making it an easy matter 
to remove or replace the samples. The 
assortment furnished with this new 
counter display card consists of ten 
complete flashlights. 
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Marble’s Camp Axes and 
“Woodcraft” Hunting Knife 


The Marble Arms & Mfg. Company, 
5396 Delta avenue, Gladstone, Mich., 
is manufacturing Marble’s camp axe 
No. 10, Marble’s camp axe No. 15 and 
Marble’s “Woodcraft” hunting knife. 
The No. 10 camp axe has a blade 
measuring 3% by 5% inches. It 
weighs 28 ounces and it is equipped 
with a handle either 16 or 20 inches 
in length. This axe, without a 
sheath, is listed at $1.50. The blade 
is forged from solid tool steel, and it 
has a tempered head designed for 
driving stakes, etc. The nail puller 
has tempered jaws. The handles are 
of thoroughly seasoned hickory and 
offer a secure grip. A sheath for this 
axe sells for 50 cents extra. 

The No. 15 camp axe measures 28 
inches in length. The head is 7% by 
3% inches and the axe weighs 2% 
pounds. This model also lists at $1.50, 
and the company states that it is well 
balanced and of the right weight for 
speedy work in clearing a trail or 
cutting firewood. The double edge is 
stated to be of great value, as the 




















From top to bottom—Marble’s camp axe 
No. 15, Marble’s camp axe No. 10, and 
Marble’s ‘‘Woodcrajt” hunting knife 


user can have one sharp edge for 
chopping and the other for general 
service. Each of these axes is finely 
polished and ground to a keen cutting 
edge, ready for immediate service. 
The handles are of clear, straight 
grained hickory. 

Marble’s “Woodcraft” hunting knife 
has a 4%-inch blade and a handle 
measuring 3% inches. It weighs 5 
ounces, selling for $1.50. This knife 
is designed for all purposes. The 
company states that it has weight and 
strength as well as the sharp, pene- 
trating point necessary for sticking, 
the curved blade being the right shape 
for skinning. The back of the blade 
close to the handle is checkered to 
give a firm grip with thumb or finger. 
It is claimed that the thick back, with 
tapering bevel blade carries’ the 
strength from handle to point, allow- 
ing the blade to serve the purpose of 
a thin blade yet having surplus 
strength. The handle is of laminated 
leather. It is properly proportioned 
for the length of the blade and the 
size of the hand. The No. 49 knife, 
equipped with a leather handle and 
a sheath retails for $1.50 and the No. 
50 knife, which has a staghorn han- 
dle and a sheath, is listed at $2. 
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Seeing is Believing 


Put a Samson ball-bearing 
or a Peck ratchet brace in 
your customer’s hands. 
Don’t say a word. You 
can count on PEXTO 
quality, design and repu- 
tation to make the¥sale. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ and 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and Machines, 
Builders’ and General Hardware. 


MAKER 





Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


A Pexto Sale Paves the Way 


for a Dozen More 

















“Q-G” Ford Shock Absorbers 
Mean Comfort, Economy and Safety 


Unless loaded to capacity, Ford cars must be equipped with shock absorbers, to insure 
any measure of real comfort. 


“O-G” Shock Absorbers make the Ford an easier-riding car, regardless of the num- 
ber of passengers. They protect the moving parts from excessive jolts, prolonging 
their life. And they prevent side sway, with its dangers in direct steering. 

“O-G” Absorbers have hand adjustment device, and will not squeak or rattle. Ask 
your dealer, or write us direct for your set. 


An Oxygen Decarbonizer Will Make Over Your Motor 






















For If you want your motor to do its full duty, and your fuel to be 100% 
Rear efficient, your motor must be absolutely free from carbon deposits. 
° The process of oxygen decarbonization has important advan- 

Spr ings tages over the old scraping method— 
$ The motor can be cleaned and back in service in half an hour 
5 —and oxygen is more thorough than the scraping method. 
- “Oxygas” is best for use in the generator illustrated herewith. 
P er P alr Price of instrument complete with 12 pounds of “Oxygas’’ 
only $15. 
Dealers—These are both big sellers, with liberal discounts [= 
$9 Write for details. 
Per Set 
of 4 Oxygen Generator Company, Inc. 





301 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
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Ford Production Will Reach 325,000 Cars by August 1 


N one day, on March 17, the Ford 
Motor Company made 2,096 cars. 
It is a production record never before 
attained by any manufacturer. It is 
the average annual production of a 
great many car makers. This record 
output represents the total of the cars 
built in the main plant in Highland 
Park and in the twenty-two as- 
sembling plants now in operation 
throughout the country. Probably 
thirteen to fourteen hundred of the 
cars were made in Detroit. 

Instead of a total production of 
300,000 cars for its fiscal year ending 
August list, the Ford company will 
make at least 325,000 cars. 

To make this achievement possible 
the Ford officials say no special ar- 
rangements were made but that it 
resulted from the gradual increase of 
the number of working men and the 
continual perfecting of the general 
working system throughout’ the 
plants. There were from sixteen to 
seventeen thousand men on the pay- 
roll in Highland Park on that day and 
about seven thousand in the as- 
sembling plants. In the latter they 
were working 8 hours a day, but in 
the big plant they are working 24 
hours a day in three shifts. 

This immense output of motor cars 
for one day does not seem so extraor- 
dinary to the Ford company, whose 
officials said that the next day after 
that record was made the output was 
2,026, and on April 11 it was 2,011. 
From now on it will be steadily in- 
creased and within a few weeks an 
output. of 3,000 or more in a day will 
be recorded. 

If all of the 2,096 cars made March 
17 had been runabouts the total value 
for the day’s output would have been 
$922,240. It required seven trains of 
fifty freight cars each to carry away 
the record-breaking production, or a 
trainload an hour. All of the cars 
were shipped in one day. 

Only about two years ago, May 28, 


1913, the Ford company achieved the 
then considered extraordinary feat of 
building 1,000 cars in one day. June 
17, 1909, for the first time, 100 cars 
were made in one day at the Highland 
Park plant. 

The production of the Ford com- 
pany for the 365 days of 1905 was 401 
cars less than what was made on that 
single day, March 17, 1915. 

On March 27 it was announced at the 
offices of the Ford Motor Company, 
1723 Broadway, New York City, that 
the company would pay $15,000,000 in 
dividends and profit-sharing distribu- 
tions this year. Promise of a profit- 
sharing to purchasers of Ford cars 
was made last year by Mr. Ford on 
the condition that 300,000 cars were 
sold before August 1, 1915. Now Mr. 
Ford’s promise has been supplemented 
by the following statement, which ap- 
peared recently in the daily press: 
“Barring the unforeseen, the distribu- 
tion of $50 per customer since August 
1 last will take place within a year 
from that date.” 


Nonearbene 


The Noncarbene Company, 1765 
Broadway, New York City, is manu- 
facturing Noncarbene, which is stated 
to be a carbon preventor and a power- 
ful stimulator for use in all internal 
combustion engines, automobile, motor 
truck, motorcycle, motor boat and 
aeroplane. The company guarantees 
that Noncarbene will increase a mo- 
torist’s mileage 20 per cent., prevent- 
ing the formation of carbon. It is 
also warranted that this product does 
not contain any acid or other sub- 
stance injurious to the carbureter or 
motor mechanism. 

Noncarbene and gasoline mix thor- 
oughly and by the use of this combina- 
tion a non-carbonizing and power 
stimulating fuel is secured. The 
company states that it prevents the 
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accumulation of carbon by keeping it 
in a soft and non-adhesive form, 
which permits of its being constantly 
and thoroughly expelled through the 
exhaust. Noncarbene breaks up the 
molecules of the gasoline, causing it 
to vaporize quickly and to more read- 
ily mix with the air in the carbureter, 
thereby adding power to the motor 
and decreasing the consumption of 
fuel. One-half pint of Noncarbene 
added to each six gallons of gasoline 
in the tank will prevent carbon ac- 
cumulation and increase power. Non- 
carbene is a non-explosive, transpar- 
ent mineral oil product. This product 
retails for $1.50 per gallon can, $6.25 
per 5-gallon can and $50 per 50-gallon 
barrel. 


“Star-Clean” 


The Alder Chemical Company, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., is marketing “Star- 
Clean,” which is a solution intended 
for use in cleaning automobile bodies, 
leather cushions, brass work and 
glass. The company states that this 
product will keep windshields clear in 
rainy and foggy weather and that it 
will remove all dirt and corrosion, 
evaporating and leaving nothing upon 
the article cleaned. 

“Star-Clean may be also used in 
cleaning furniture, pianos, wood pan- 
eling, enameled iron work, bronzes 
and in fact all highly polished sur- 
faces. The company states that it 
leaves a hard, dry finish, bringing out 
the original finish of the woodwork. 
This cleaner is put up in 50-cent and 
$1 bottles. 


THE KOLB PORTABLE BUILDING COM- 
PANY, 30 Church street, New York 
City, has been incorporated for $10,- 
000, to manufacture engines, appli- 


ances, garages, etc. The incorpo- 
rators are R. and G. Banfield and 
others. 
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$2,300 
»SPARTON 


SAFETY SIGNALS 











Profit in March Made 
by One Dealer Selting 


























You can do equally as well with this famous line. 


Hand Spartons, - - $4.00 
Electric Motor Spartons, $8.00 


Liberal Discounts 


The Highest Quality Signals made 
Unlimited Guarantee 











The big selling season is now on. Get our prop- 
osition for immediate deliveries. 


The Sparks- Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Portable Steel Garages 


The Metal Shelter Company, 17 
Battery place, New York City, is 
manufacturing portable steel garages 
and other buildings in a large num- 
ber of styles and designs. The ac- 
companying illustration shows one of 
the company’s garages built to ac- 
commodate a single motor car. The 
equipment of this garage includes one 
pair of No. 4 double entrance doors, 
measuring 7 feet 11 inches in width 
by 7 feet 8% inches high, equipped 
with a double bar locking device and 
a Yale lock. 

One single entrance service door 
measuring 23 inches wide by 6 feet 
6 inches high, complete with lock, is 
also furnished, and two wire-glass 
windows, 24 inches wide by 6 feet 6 
inches high, one ornamental gable, 
two ridge terminals, one two-way ven- 
tilator in the rear gable, two door 
stops for the double doors. There are 
inside metal shelves, 6 inches wide, at 
the corners and on three sides of these 
garages. All bolts, nuts, screws, rods, 
etc., for the complete assembling of 
each garage is included. 

These portable garages are made 
in sixteen sizes, ranging from 10. by 
12 feet to 14 by 24 feet. The prices 
are from $173 to $340. These prices 
are quoted on buildings 8 feet high to 
the eaves. Prices for 9 and 10-foot 
walls will be sent upon application to 
the company. 


The Acme Horn Button 
Bracket 


The Acme Mfg. Company, P. O. 
Box 221, Passaic, N. J., is manufac- 
turing the Acme horn button bracket, 
which is shown in use in the accom- 
panying illustration. The company 
states that all Acme horn button 
brackets are now being made with 
the button on the extreme outer end 
of the bracket, instead of on the under 
side of the end, which was the con- 
struction used in the first model. 

The change gives the bracket addi- 
tional convenience, placing the horn 
button where it is more accessible. 
The advantage claimed for this 
bracket is that it holds the horn but- 
ton in one place, under the steering 
wheel rim, where it may be touched 
with a finger, without making it nec- 
essary to remove the hand from the 
wheel. The button being stationary, 
it is possible for the driver to touch 
it without looking for it. 
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One of the garages made by the Metal Shelter Company. 


is to be had in three sizes, for various 
The Acme horn button bracket is 
made of aluminum, polished, and it 











The Acme horn button bracket 


diameters of steering column and 
wheel, including a special model for 
Ford cars. 


THE CANADA UNIVERSAL Nut Lock 
COMPANY, Toronto, Canada, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 
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The Miami motor bicycle 


The Miami Motor Bicycle 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, recently brought 
out the Miami motor bicycle, which it 
is stated was placed on the market to 
satisfy the demand for a motor driven 
vehicle stronger than a bicycle and 
lighter than a motorcycle. With 
tanks filled ready for the road the 
Miami motor bicycle weighs only 110 
pounds, and this light construction is 
stated to greatly reduce its upkeep ex- 
pense. 

The company states that the Miami 
motor bicycle is very simple in con- 
struction, and that anyone who can 
ride a bicycle can ride the Miami 
motor bicycle with safety and ease. 
The motor bicycle is equipped with a 
single cylinder motor and a sight-feed 
oiling system, assisted by a spring 
pump. The ignition system is of the 
“make and break” type, and the loop 
method of construction is used in mak- 
ing the frame. 

The wheels are 28 inches in diam- 
eter, being fitted with extra heavy 
spokes. The front hub has a knock- 
out axle and the rear hub is fitted 
with the Musselman positive drive 
coaster brake. On both the front and 
rear wheels 2-inch double clinch tires, 
with studded treads, are used. The 
fuel and oil tank is made of extra 
heavy stock, and has a capacity suf- 
ficient to carry a rider 125 miles under 
ordinary conditions. 

The Miami motor bicycle is enam- 
eled in blue with white panels on 
either side of the tank. The guards 
have a half-inch white stripe through 
the center. The motor base is in 
aluminum, and the cylinders in black, 
while all small parts are heavily 
nickel plated. The motor bicycle is 
listed at $125. 


THE EXCEL RUBBER COMPANY, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has increased its capitaliza- 
tion from $10,000 to $50,000. 
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a Made to Endure 


, Hill-Crest Strains 


You give your motor all the “gas” 
you have to “get her over” the crest of 
that long steep climb. 











The terrific force of those “hill-crest”’ 
explosions is punishment for your - 
Spark Plugs. 


But Champion Spark Plugs are de- 
veloped to endure such punishment. 


We test them over and over again 
under “hill-crest” conditions and high- 
speed strains in the motors for which 
they are designed. 





That’s why they “deliver the punch” 
required of them while they stand pun- 
ishment under which the ordinary plug 
would “crack.” 

These are the interesting facts which 
dealers have learned and which they in 


turn have impressed upon motor Car 
Owners. 

And because of their long continued 
loyalty to Champion Test-Developed Qual- 
ity they earn a share in our profits. 

Any dealer whose strong box does not al- 
ready contain our 1915 Profit-Sharing Con- 
tract, should ask his Jobber’s Salesman 
about it or write to us at once. 


Champion Spark 'Plug Co. 


1706 Upton Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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Monarch Ammeter Changes 
Hands 


The Hercules Instrument Company, 
Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has ac- 
quired from the Benford Mfg. Com- 
pany of that city the sole rights to 
manufacture and sell the Monarch in- 
destructible ammeter, and also all 
patent rights. In addition to market- 
ing the Monarch ammeter, the new 
company is also placing on the mar- 
ket an indestructible voltmeter and 
an indestructible battery tester. 


The “Newtype” Mirror 
Searchlight 


The Wood Mfg. Company, Fairfield, 
Conn., is marketing the “Newtype” 
mirror searchlight. The company 
states that the combination of the 
“Newtype” searchlight and a dimin- 
ishing mirror serves a double pur- 
pose in allowing the driver of a motor 
car the use of a light where and when 
he wants it at night, and in the day 
it gives him a regular mirror so that 
he can see vehicles approaching from 
the rear, etc. 

This model is adaptable to any car, 
and a special model is made for Ford 
ears. All lights are sold complete 
with the necessary brackets and wir- 
ing attached. They may be installed 
on a car in a few minutes. The switch 
is in the handle of the lamp, therefore 
the driver can turn this light on and 

















The “Newtype” mirror searchlight 


off as desired without interfering 
with the other lights. 

This lamp is regularly equipped 
with a silver plated reflector and it is 
also furnished with a gold plated re- 
flector or amber lens, for use in fog 
or smoke. The rays from the yellow 
light give no back glare to the driver 
of the car. The company states that 


the “Newtype” electric searchlight is 


very serviceable in touring, for read- 
ing road signs, turning sharp curves, 
going up or down hills, etc. 


Empire Red Tires 


The Empire Rubber & Tire Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., is manufactur- 
ing the Empire red rubber automobile 
tires, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. These 
tires are made of red rubber instead 
of the usual gray, and the company 
claims that they are exceptionally 
tough and long wearing. 

It is further stated that red rubber 
as cured by the Empire vulcanizing 
process is left entirely free from 
active chemicals. For this reason de- 
terioration is retarded and the tire is 


enabled to offer maximum resistance 
to wear and friction. 
The company states that the Em- 

















One of the Empire red rubber tires 


pire red tires seldom blow out, and 
that this is caused by the strength 
and springiness of the red rubber. It 
is also stated that this rubber has the 
quality of contracting on cuts and 
keeping them from spreading. The 
Empire Rubber & Tire Company also 
manufactures the Empire red rubber 
inner tubes. The company covers 
these tubes under a strong guarantee, 
there being no specified limit of miles 
warranted. 


The De Launty Tire Pump 
and Crank Combined 


The Chicago Automatic Machine 
Company, Oakley avenue and Kinzie 
street, Chicago, IIl., is manufacturing 
the De Launty tire pump and crank 
combined, which is a direct, engine 
driven, single-cylinder tire pump and 
crank, made of the best materials. 
This combination pump and crank re- 
places the starting crank of motor 

















The De Launty tire pump and crank com- 
bined 


cars and provides a quick and con- 
venient method of inflating tires. 

To use the pump the tubing fur- 
nished is simply connected to ‘the 
brass opening in the pump and then 
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to the valve in the tire. Then the 
round knurled nut on the pump is 
pushed inward and then to the right, 
which locks it in place. This is done 
while the engine is running. Push- 
ing the round, knurled nut inward 
carries the floating shaft, running in 
phosphor bronze bearings in each end 
of the crank and which connects by 
means of a clutch with the motor 
crank shaft. When the tires are in- 
flated as indicated by the pressure 
gauge, the clutch is released and the 
pump stops. The pump operates only 
when the clutch is engaged. On cars 
equipped with starters the De Launty 
combination pump and crank is used 
as an emergency crank and it is 
always ready for inflating tires. 

This combination tire pump and 
crank for Ford cars, including 12 feet 
of hose, connections and a pressure 
gauge, retails for $10. For larger 
cars it is priced at $12.50. 


The “Hand Safeguard” 
Horn 


The Duplex Electric Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is manufacturing the 
“Hand Safeguard” horn for motor 
cars. The company states that this 
horn was designed for use on auto- 
mobiles operating within the city or 
upon motor trucks. All wearing parts 
are made from the finest heat-treated 
tool steel and the diaphragm is of 
Swedish metal. 

The “Hand Safeguard” mechanism 

















The “Hand Safeguard” horn 


is readily accessible by simply remov- 
ing the back cover. This can be done 
without removing the horn from the 
car. 

These horns are finished in black 
and nickel, black and brass or all 
black, the finish being optional. They 
are listed at $5 each retail. 


Coes’ Key Model Cure for 
Hopeless Nuts 


The Coes Wrench Company, 
Worcester, Mass., is sending out a 
circular entitled “The Coes’ Key Model 
Cure for Hopeless Nuts.” This circu- 
lar sets forth the advantages of Coes’ 
key model wrenches. A full-size en- 
graving of one of these wrenches is 
one of the novel features of this 
folder. The illustration referred to 
runs the entire length of the folder. 


THE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
CoMPANY, Logansport, Ind., has been 
incorporated for $25,000, to manufac- 
ture motor accessories. The incorpo- 
rators are C. E. Young, C. D. Billman 
and J. S. Lairy. 
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When you grind your valves, 
otf} the best grinding compound is none too 
“4 good, regardless of price. 

ae You know that, and we know it. 
Ray And yet, judging from some compounds 
; ‘ on the market, some people haven t 
“2: found it out. 


] PIONEER 


Hes Valve Grinding Compound 
ae is the best that has ever been offered in valve 


Fa, orinding compounds. 


oe 
Fg The abrasive material used contains no ground 
begat: glass nor powdered emery. It is uniform in con- 


ares stituency and grinds the valve quickly down to 
pains t an even, firm seat. 
| Sold in three styles of container, as follows: 


- ee The two-end box illustrated herewith, containing 

; two ounces of coarse and two ounces of fine, and 

ies retailing at 25c a box. 

roe The three-tube outfit, consisting of three tubes, 
: coarse, fine and medium, sold in special containers 

ie; at 40c. | 

eRe Single three-ounce tubes of coarse, fine or medium, 

Tetons retailing at 15c each. 

One-pound cans for shop use, retailing at 50c each. 





Your jobber probably can show you any of these. If 
he can’t, we can refer you to one who can. 





SE-MENT-OL—The original self-acting radiator cement. 
Finds the leak and fixes it in fifteen minutes. 








The Northwestern Chemical Co. 


Marietta, O. 


Be Send us your name and get on our mailing list for 
‘Auto Suggestions,” a snappy little monthly magazine 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Cupp-Mahloch Company, 1559 Wabash 
avenue, has been incorporated by William Mahloch, George 
T. Arneson and William Cooksley, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, for the purpose of dealing in the following lines: 
Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and sporting goods, 


WoopstTock, ILL.—Mason Brothers have opened a hardware 
store at 134 Cass street, carrying baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electric house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
—* goods, tin shop, toys and games and washing ma- 
chines. 


JUDSON, IND.—The hardware business heretofore conducted 
by Mr. Ferrell has been sold to Ideoma Armstrong, who 
requests catalogs on automobile accessories, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
—— engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 

eavy farm implements, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, toys and games, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. 


NAPPANEE, IND.—Pottenger Brothers, who formerly owned 
the Quality hardware store at Syracuse, have purchased the 
Weiss Cash Hardware store here, and are now in possession. 
Catalogs requested. 


CLARION, Ia.—C. L. Speight, dealing in implements, will 
start the erection of a new building, and will increase his 
stock with a line of automobiles. 


DUBUQUE, Ia.—The F. M. Jaeger Hardware Company has 
been incorporated to carry on both a wholesale and retail 
business in hardware and related lines. The capital stock is 
$35,000. F. M. Jaeger is president, George W. Schwinn vice- 
president and James R. Jones secretary and treasurer. 


DYERSVILLE, Ia.—A change has taken place in the hardware 
and furniture business of Nay Brothers. Schuster & Loes 
are the purchasers. 


EARLY, Ia.—The hardware stock of Hirons & Kirkpatrick, 
consisting of bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
kitchen housefurnishings, pumps, shelf hardware, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, silverware, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines, has been moved into their new building. Cata- 
logs requested on the above items. 


CANTON, Kan.—O. R. Guy & Son, purchasers of the stock 
of J. C. Wilson & Co., request catalogs. 


DopGE City, Kan.—The Nevins Hardware Company has 
purchased a building, and will, on or about May 15, open an 
implement and hardware establishment. The firm also con- 
ducts a store at Ford, Kansas. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan.—The Atwater Hardware Company 
has disposed of its stock to Roy Fuller and Edward Faulkner, 
who will continue it under the title of the Fuller & Faulkner 
Hardware Company. 


MORGANVILLE, Kan.—The hardware store of W. D. Vincent 
has changed hands. The new owner, the Mead Hardware 
Company, has moved the stock to a modern store, and in addi- 
— — a complete line of hardware, will include a line of 
urniture. 


OsweEco, Kan.—Crotty & Herring have taken over the busi- 
ness of the Slane-Collins Hardware Company. 


PITTSFIELD, MAINE.—The Lancey Hardware Company, a 
corporation recently formed, has bought the stock of the 
= Lancey Company. The store has been closed for some 
weeks, but the present owners expect to reopen shortly. Sev- 
eral changes and alterations will be made, new lines added 
and certain lines discontinued. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—D. L. Clark & Co., proprietors of a 
branch store at Brookline, Mass., have opened a store at 72 
Concord avenue, to be known as the Highland Hardware 
Store, in which will be housed a complete stock of general 
nee oct kitchen ware, lamp goods and gas, oil and electric 
supplies. 


BRANT, Micu.—Kinsey Brothers are now in charge of the 
business of Chester Crane. They request catalogs on cream 
separators, heavy farm implements, gasoline engines, pumps 
and wagons and buggies 


DEERFIELD, MicuH.—Osgood and Diver have recently moved 
into their new quarters, which has been rebuilt after being 
destroyed about a year ago. Catalogs pertaining to automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 


vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lime, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines requested. 


ADAMS, MINN.—A branch store has been opened here by 
A. T. Anderson, handling implements. He requests catalogs 
on the John Deere lines. 


BEMIDJI, MINN.—Charles W. Vandersluis will engage in 
business here under the name of the Bemidji Hardware Com- 
pany, and included in his stock will be such items as the fol- 
lowing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and 
games, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


CLAREMONT, MINN.—Boley and Edmond have started in 
business here, the lines carried consisting of baseball goods, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. Catalogs covering wire fencing and 
barn equipment requested. 


HEWITT, MINN.—The Sharp & Cockrell implement stock 
has passed into the hands of Villwock Brothers. 


AULLVILLE, Mo.—Mode Anderson has purchased the imple- 
ment, hardware and lumber business of R. C. Caplinger. 


CHILHOWEE, Mo.—A half interest in the hardware business 
of John Covington has been bought by J. L. Wright. The new 
firm name is Wright & Covington. 


Mtr. MorraH, Mo.—L. H. Bussell is the purchaser of the 
stock of S. C. Carpenter, comprising buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, 
heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
iurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, tin shop and washing machines, on which he 
requests catalogs. 


Paris, Mo.—J. P. Powell’s hardware and implement busi- 
ness at Mexico has been sold to Pelsue and Herring. They 
have moved the stock, consisting of buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream’ separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf-hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines, to their 
Paris headquarters, and will continue under the title of the 
People’s Hardware Company, with R. Bondurant as man- 
ager. Catalogs requested on the above articles. 


ALMA CENTER, Wis.—Spencer Melbrant has been admitted 
to the Garman & Stoddard hardware firm, and the merged 
business will be continued under the name of the Corner Hard- 
ware Company. In addition to a full stock of hardware a 
line of implements is carried. 


ARKDALE, Wis.—Holm & Attleson have recently opened an 
implement business here. Their stock consists of automobile 
accessories, buggy whips, building paper, heavy farm imple- 
ments, gasoline engines, lubricating oils, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass and pumps. 


SOMERSET, Wis.—The stock of Parnell & Belisle, including 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines, has been purchased by F.. L. Holle and S. F. Cave, 
who will continue under the title of the Somerset Hardware 
Company. Catalogs requested on the above articles. 


Two RIvers, Wis.—The Thill & Leicht Hardware Company 
is the name of a new concern starting in business here, carry- 
ing a stock of bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
dairy seine. dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle. furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. Catalogs requested on trucks 
and builders’ hardware. 


SHERIDAN, Wyo.—A dissolution of the partnership in the 
firm of Lord & Poll has taken place, E. C. Poll retiring from 
the business. Mr. Poll lacks but two months of completing 
his forty-seventh year in the hardware, plumbing and tinning 
business. 
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I'll Bet These Teeth 
Won’t Come Out 


The splendid tough temper 
prevents breakage of teeth. 
It insures edge holding 
qualities. The Atkins Taper 
Grinding means Easier and 
Faster cutting. Mechanics 
who love fine tools will pay 
a fair price for 


ATKINS st* SAWS 





The most profitable mechanics’ Saws, Tools, Trowels, 
Braces. Our 248-page book tells all about them. Send 


for it. 


Sell this profitable line. Secure the benefit of our reputa- 
tion—our money-back Guarantee—our liberal and result- 
getting advertising service. We advertise your Saws and 


help you to make money. 


FOR SALE THROUGH YOUR JOBBER, OR OF US DIRECT. 
BRANCHES LISTED BELOW CARRY A COMPLETE 
STOCK FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory : Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


Branch Houses at 


Atlanta Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago New Orleans San Francisco Sydney, N. S. W. 
Memphis New York City Seattle | 


John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., Wolverhampton, England, 


Agents for Great Britain 
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On Canoe 


Why the Evinrude 


First—Because it’s known. The Evin- 
rude has an established reputation of years’ 
standing. Everybody knows the Evinrude. 
Everybody has seen the Evinrude. It’s cost 
us a lot of money to put the Evinrude at the 
top and keep it there. You profit by 
Evinrude pre-eminence. 

Second—Because you don’t have to 
“create a demand.” The demand is there 
now, waiting to be filled—by you. Wherever 
there’s water big enough for canoes or row- 
boats people will buy Evinrudes. 

Third—Because one Evinrude sells an- 
other. The Evinrude never fails to make 
good—to give satisfaction—to delight the 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., - - 


0) g 


SANOE MOTORS 


Pe 


On Rowboat 


Sells 


purchaser. When you sell an Evinrude you 
make a friend. 

And besides—the Evinrude sells other 
goods for you—fishing tackle, firearms, 
camp equipment. It brings a good class of 
trade to your store—your whole sporting 
soods line moves faster. 

This summer will be a big Evinrude sum- 
mer. The 1915 Evinrude has important im- 
provements that make it sell faster than 
any preceding model—reversible propeller, 
Maxim silencer, waterproof magneto built 
into the flywheel—no separate battery re- 
quired. Write to-day for illustrated full 
particulars, terms and copy of dealer 
prospectus. 





25 Evinrude Block 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.,'U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


218 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Front & Morrison Streets, Portland, Ore. 


38437-H1201 
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